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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. By 
the Rev. Edwin Sidney, A.M. 8vo. pp. 445. 
London, 1834. Baldwin and Cradock. 


Or the particulars of the life of this eccentric 
but able and good man, any minutiz would be 
the repetition of a ten-times told tale. That 
he was of the ancient and honourable family of 
the Hills of Shropshire is known to every one; 
and that in his early years a sincere conviction 
of the truth of peculiar religious principles in- 
duced him to become an itinerant preacher of 
the Gospel is equally notorious. His studies, 
his difficulties, and his firm devotedness to 
what his conscience dictated as the line of his 
sacred duty, form an interesting picture ; but 
we think we will better consult the tastes of 
our readers in general, if, instead of going 
through with dates and analysis, we, in this 
instance, select a cento from the most striking 
matters extractable from this very acceptable 
volume, and lay these literary, aneedotical, and 
moral specimens before them, as a fair indica- 
tion of its manner and contents. We begin 
with Rowland’s infancy : — 

“Once, when yet a child, he was brought 
into the room to his father and mother, and 
their company, when somebody said to him 
playfully—* Well, Rowly, and what should you 
like to be?” He looked archly towards his 
father, who was sitting in an arm-chair, and 
said, * I should like to be a baronet, and sit in 
a great chair ;’ an answer altogether the re- 
verse of his untiring activity in after-life.” 

An anecdote of the celebrated Whitfield is 
characteristic : — 

“Mr. Whitefield had so often been deceived 
by his ‘recruits,’ that he had become very 
cautious as to receiving them; and without 
either something striking in their replies to his 
questions, or in their appearance, or a strong 
Tecommendation, they were not easily received 
byhim. His friend Cornelius Winter tells us 
that he dismissed a tailor with, ‘ go to rag-fair 
and buy old clothes ;’ nor did he readily take 
any person into his confidence. ‘The late cele- 
brated Robert Hall was often obliged to act in 
the same way, and once said to a shoemaker, 
who would fain have become a minister by his 
inflnence, and urged on him as an argument, 
that he ought not to keep his talents concealed 
ina napkin—*‘ the smallest pocket-handkerchief 
you have will do, sir.’ I recollect telling this 
story to Mr. Rowland Hill, who laughed heartily, 
and replied, ‘ I remember when came to 
me, and talked about not hiding his talents, I 
could not help telling him, that, for my part, I 

ught the closer he hid them the better.’ ” 

As Mr. Hill advanced in years his powers 

e more strongly developed :— 

* He was, soon after his ordination, often 
Preaching by dawn of day, and the shades of 
evening would close over him engaged in the 
same exercise, at a distance, perhaps, of many 
W from the scene of his morning labours. 

‘hen night came, instead of being tired, his 

*pirits seemed to rise to their greatest height, 
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and he allowed them full vent in the overflow 
of his animated conversation. After a day’s 
exertions, which would have completely pros. 
trated the strength of an ordinary man, he 
appeared unconscious of the slightest fatigue ; 
and when supper was at an end, he became 
unusually communicative and entertaining, and 
would tell of his preaching adventures, declare 
the experience of his own mind, and enliven 
the social circle with remarks and anecdotes, 
given in a manner such as those only who 
knew him in retirement can possibly conceive ; 
and this, perhaps, after four sermons preached 
to assembled thousands, with an energy ot 
manner and power of voice of the most extra- 
ordinary nature. Suddenly, when all the party 
were raised to the highest pitch of interest, he 
asked, * What's o’clock ?’ and. finding it was 
late, he would exclaim, ‘ Dearest me, only 
think of that!—it is time for all Methodist 
preachers to be in bed, I am sure :’ then, after 
his night’s rest, he began the next day with the 
same ardour as ever in the service of God.’* 

* Sheridan used to say of him, ‘ I go to hear 
Rowland Hill because his ideas come red-hot 
from the heart.” Never was there a truer de- 
scription of the preaching of any minister; he 
spoke as he felt; and the tears he shed, and 
jthe smiles that beamed upon his countenance, 
{soon ¢ wakened up their fellows’ in the listening 
\throng that heard him.” 

* On another occasion, Dr. Milner, the cele- 
brated dean of Carlisle, was so worked upon, 
that he went to him and said, * Mr. Hill, Mr. 
| Hill, I felt to-day—’tis this sf :p-dash preaching, 
say what they will, that does all the good.’ ”’ 

Among other excursions he preached for a 
|season in Wales ; and his biographer says :— 

** Nothing made him so angry as the enthu- 
siasm of the jumpers, whom he called the cari- 
caturists of religion. Once, moved by the 
energy of his manner, numbers of them rose 
in the chapel and began to jump; he cried 
aloud, ¢ Let us have no more of this mummery 
and nonsense.’ Notwithstanding this rebuke, 
as Mrs. Hill and he were sitting together in 
the inn, two men asked to speak to him about 
his sermon; but on entering the room they 
began to jump like madmen. ‘If you will 
have such nonsense, you may have it to your- 
selves,’ he said quietly, and retired till the 
jumpers went away. He could not endure any 
thing bordering on fanaticism.” 

** About half an hour before service, he 
might be seen watching through a telescope his 
approaching flock, as they descended into the 
valley, and making his remarks, to those near 
him, on the seriousness or levity of their man- 
ner. Sometimes he gave a hint of the latter in 
his sermon; and they who were conscious of its 
application wondered how he knew it. Some 
of them used to say, *‘ We must mind what we 
do, for Master Hill knows every thing, bless 
him!” 

“ The reports that were in circulation of his 
odd sayings in the pulpit brought not a few 
into his chapel, where they heard, instead of ob- 
servations to excite their mirth, an awakening 











appeal to sinners, that sent them as trembling 
and weeping penitents to a throne of grace. 
Most of the anecdotes told of his eccentricities 
in the pulpit are incorrect, though it is certain 
that at times he did illustrate his meaning by 
introducing into his sermons what he often ac. 
knowledged afterwards he had better have left 
out: * but,’ he would add, * the queer thought 
came into my head, and out it came, and I 
could not help it; I wish it had kep' in, 
though.’ It almost always happened, that 
whenever he had given way to his natural dis- 
position for the ludicrous, or had been more 
than usually eccentric in his manner, there 
followed a lowness of spirits; and he then ac« 
knowledged the regret he felt at having been 
led away by any levity of mind while engaged 
in the solemn service of the pulpit. A gen- 
tleman of his acquaintance once met him at 
Brighton, where he heard him preach a ser- 
mon, in which there was such a mixture of the 
humorous that the congregation were excited 
by it to a considerable degree of laughter. 
This was followed by such an awful address to 
their consciences, and a pathos so deep and 
melting, that there was scarcely an individual 
present who did not weep.” 

* Mr. Rowland Hill was a great observer of 
the different modes of preaching, and once 
drew up, in his peculiar style, a string of 
characteristics of the various kinds of pulpit 
orators. He thus describes them:— Bold man- 
ner. The man who preaches what he feels 
without fear or diffidence. — Self-confident. A 
man who goes by nobody’s judgment but his 
own.—Rash. A preacher who says what comes 
uppermost without any consideration. — Ram- 
bling. A man that says all that pops in his 
mind without any connexion.—Siiff. One who 
pins himself down to think and speak by rule, 
without any deviation. — Powerful. The man 
who preaches from the bottom of his heart the 
truths of the Gospel with energy to the con- 
sciences of his hearers. — Finical. Minces out 
fine words with nothing in them.— Sober. The 
man who lulls you fast asleep. — Elegant. The 
man who employs all his brains upon dressing 
words, without ever aiming at the heart.— 
Conceited. Vainly aims at every thing, and says 
nothing. — Welch manner. A man that bawls 
out very good things till he can bawl no longer. 
— Methodist. Splits the heads of his sermons 
into so many parts, that he almost splits the 
heads of his hearers.— Affectionate. The happy 
man who feels for souls tenderly, preaches 
Christ affectionately, and yearns over souls in 
the bowels of Jesus Christ.—Dogmatic. A man 
who goes by his own braius, right or wrong.— 
Peevish. One who picks into every body’s 
thoughts, and thinks no one right but himself. 
Fanciful. One who, instead of being led by 
wisdom, runs after a thousand visionary whim- 
sies and conceits.— Self-important. Thinks no- 
body like himself. — Noisy. A loud roar, and 
nothing in it, — Genteel. The vain fool that is 
fond of dressing up words without meaning.” 

** He once said of a man who knew the 
truth, but seemed afraid to preach it in its 
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fulness, * He preaches the Gospel as a donkey 
mumbles a thistle, very cautiously. He could 
not endure any thing like vanity in a minister. 
A very fine dissenter, with a doctor's degree 
fresh from the north, once paid him a visit; he 
fidgetted about all the time he was talking ; 
when he left the room, Mr. Hill liftea up his 
eyes, and said in his most comic tone of voice 
© Only think that a D.D. degree should ever be 
converted into a pedestal for a puppy 1” 

_* Mr. Rowland Hiil’s controversy with the 
General Assembly marred both the pleasure and 
usefulness of his second journey to Scotland. 
It was carried on with vehemence in letter 
after letter, and pamphlet after pamphlet. It 
engrossed all his sermons, and was the perpe- 
tual topic of his conversation. To ridicule 
their admonition seemed his chief object. It 
is true the smile was often turned against 
his opponents; but ‘ probably,’ observes a 
shrewd and pious Scotchman, ‘* Satan was 
clapping his shoulder and whispering, Well 
done, Rowland! it is far better for you to ex- 
pend your ammunition against the general as- 
sembly, than against my kingdom; I thank 
you, for I have not lost one follower during 
this second visit of yours.’ True it was that 
he was caught in this snare—not one conversion 
was ever proved to have taken place during 
this visit ; but there is every reason to believe 
he afterwards saw and regretted his error.” 

* A colonel in the engineers, to whom his 
ministry had been made useful, was very anxi- 
ous to be introduced to him. — In the evening 
of the day on which they were made known 
to each other, Mr. Hill was going to preach at 
Woolwich, and asked his new acquaintance to 
accompany him in his phaeton. A favourite 
dog jumped into the carriage, and was suffered 
to go with them. The pious officer hoped for 
some conversation ; but his companion appear- 
ed unconscious of his presence, and went on 
whispering to himself the arrangement of his 
sermon, pulling at the same time the hairs out 
of the dog's back, and spreading them on the 
colonel’s knee! He was very much amused 
with the absence of the minister for whom he 
had conceived so great a veneration, but said 
he was glad his train of thought was not inter- 
rupted, for such a sermon he had never heard 
before as Mr. Hill preached that night.” 

** The speeches of Mr. Hill at public meet- 
ings were not less original than the imagery of 
his sermons described in the last chapter. His 
addresses on these occasions were invariably 
short, and not unfrequently contained an inne- 
cent and witty philippic ayainst those long 
harangues by which the patience of hearers is 
so often exhausted. He used to tell the follow. 
ing droll story of what he said on one occasion. 
* His Royal Highness the Duke of was in 
the chair, and kindly desired me to sit next 
him. A man absolutely had the bad taste to spin 
out his dull tiresome oratory for more than an 
hour. Some of the people, tired to death, as 
well they might, went away. His royal high. 
ness whispered to me, * Really, Mr. Hill, I do 
not think I can sit to hear such another speech 
as this; I wish you would give one of your good- 
natured hints about it.’ It was my turn next ; 
so I said, * May it please your royal highness, 
ladies, and gentlemen, [ am not going to make 
either a long or a moving specch. The first is 
a rudeness; and the second is not required to- 
day, after the very moving one you have just 
heard—so moving, that several of the company 
have been moved by it out of the room—nay, | 
even fear such another would so move his 
royal highness himself that he would be un- 
able $0 continue ig the chair, and would, to 








the great regret of the meeting, be obliged to 
move off.” This tickled his royal highness and 
the assembly, and we had no more long speeches 
that day.’ As he grew older, Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s impatience of the leagth at which some 
people venture to speak, did not at all diminish. 
The following reply to an invitation to preside 
at a meeting of the Tract Society will shew 
his feeling on this subject 5 and if it operates 
as a hint to such as are more lengthy than 
luminous, on similar occasions, many a chair- 
man, and many a hearer, will have reason to 
be glad that it was preserved to be inserted 
here: 
* Wotten, Sept. 20, 1826. 

* My dear Friend,—An old man, in the 83d 
year of his age, ought to be little provident of 
his remaining strength. You will say, no 
bodily strength can be needed to sit quietly in 
a chair at a public meeting. True; but no 
small degree of mental patience is needed, while 
the poor chairman must sit it out for three 
hours at the least, to hear many a tiresome 
long speech (if they are not all of the same 
sort) without any remedy or redress, upon the 
high fidgets, above half the time gaping and 
watching the clock. In most of these public 
meetings I have been tired down before they 
have been half over, and have been obliged to 
sheer off with the remains of my patience, and 
leave the finishing to others, while nothing but 
a short speech might have been expected from 
me. In the way in which too many of these 
sort of meetings are now conducted, I have 
my fears that many a good cause is injured by 
the means adopted for their support. Though 
some may be gratified by what may be said to 
the point, yet, O the dulness, the cireumlocu- 
tiousness, the conceit, the tautology, &c. &c. of 
others! In short, few know how to be pithy, 
short, and sweet. And as I find it very diffi- 
cult to be pithy and sweet, my refuge at all 
times is to be short. Pity, therefore, a poor old 
man, and let him not be sentenced to suffer 
such a sort of pillory punishment, and try if 
you cannot persuade some other good -tempered 
sinner to suffer in his stead. Yours very sin- 
cerely and affectionately, 

‘ RowrianD HI tt.’ 
* Mr. Jones, Religious Tract Society, 
* Paternoster Row, London.’ 
Mr. Rowland Hill's antipathy to long speeches 
was not stronger than his disgust at the un- 
meaning flourishes which are too often intro- 
duced into sermons, to catch the vulgar ear, 
rather than to touch the sinner’s heart. His 
remarks on this failing, though in an eccentric 
style, are well worthy of notice. £ Fine, affect- 
ed flourishes,’ he says in a letter to a friend, 
‘and unmeaning rant, are poor substitutes for 
plain, simple, unaffected gospel truths: yet 
such sort of preaching will have its admirers ; 
and it is surprising what strange stuff of dif- 
ferent sorts will make up a popular preacher, 
insomuch that being registered in that number 
should rather fill us with shame than with 
pride.” Speaking of the spurious popularity of 
one individual, and of the crowds who were 
attracted by his declamatory and florid style, 
he observed, * They are quite tired of being 
hammered with the same threadbare old truths. 
They are for the man who can carry them 
away, upon the wings of his amazing oratory, 
up into the third heavens, among the angels 
and archangels, and turn them into spiritual 
star-gazers ata single fight. ‘They cannot bear 
iy longer to be kept creeping on their knees, 
as pvor sinners at the foot of the cross, while 
they have nothing to do but to catch hold of 


the tail of this wonderful fine spixitual kite, and 


2 
fly away with him wherever he may choose to 
carry them.’ When once asked his opinion 
of the excitement produced by a well-known 
preacher, he said, * This cannot last; he is like 
a sky-rocket that goes off blazing into the air; 
but the dry stick soon falls to the ground, and 
is forgotten.’ ” » Ad 

** He was accustomed strongly to urge, on 
all who entered the sacred office, the necessity 
of maintaining Christian and heavenly tempers 
among their people: ‘ Some folks,’ he would 
say, ‘appear as if they had been bathed in 
crab verjuice in their infancy, which penetrated 
through their skins, and has made them sour. 
blooded ever since ; but this will not do for a 
messenger of the Gospel—as he bears a mes. 
sage, so he must manifest a spirit of love’ A 
minister having observed to him, that notwith. 
standing the fault found with his dry sermons, 
there were hopes of their usefulness, for Sam. 
son had slain the Philistines with the jaw-bone 
of an ass—‘ True, he did,’ replied Mr. Hill, 
‘but it was a moist jaw-bone.’ He used to 
like Dr. Ryland’s advice to his young acade. 
micians, *‘ Mind, no sermon is of any value, 
or likely to be useful, which has not the three 
R’s in it—Ruin by the fall— Redemption by 
Christ—Regeneration by the Holy Spirit.’ Of 
himself he remarked, ‘ My aim, in every ser. 
mon, is a stout and lusty call to sinners, to 
quicken the saints, and to be made a universal 
blessing to all.’ It was a favourite saying with 
him, ‘ ‘The nearer we live to God, the better 
we are enabled to serve him. O, how I hate 
my own noise, when I have nothing to make a 
noise about.’ ” 

**It is a melancholy fact, that the incon. 
sistency of professing Christians has often 
staggered the converted heathens who have 
been brought to our shores as specimens of the 
happy effects of missionary labours. One of 
the poor Hottentots, who came over with Kitch. 
ener, said, in the presence of Mr. Hill, *‘ Me 
tink all English real Christians before me 
come; me ’fraid not now ;’—a severe rebuke 
from such a quarter, that should teach us the 
great importance of exhibiting, in our own 
example, the force of the precepts we inculcate 
upon others.” 

* He once rebuked an antinomian who was 
addicted to drinking ; when the man asked 
him impertinently—* Now, do you think, Mr. 
Hill, a glass of spirits will drive grace out of 
my heart ?? ‘No,’ he answered, ‘ for there is 
none in it.’ When persons who had obtained 
pecuniary advantages, by methods scarcely con- 
sistent with the holy life of a Christian, spoke 
of them as providential, he used to observe— 
‘ Well, you may think it was Providence, but 
say no more to me about that.’”’ 

‘Speaking of a young baptist preacher, 
whose sermons were full of dry theology, with 
little or no unction, he called him, ‘A sprig 
of made-up divinity from a cold water aca- 
demy.’”’ . 

*: Nothing escaped him on the road, and his 
remarks were generally extremely pointed and 
entertaining. I remember once being with 
him on a journey in the West of England, 
which he enlivened all the way by his animated 
observations ; at length we passed a chapel, 
belonging to a sect in no great favour with 
him, on the front of which was a large board, 
with an inscription, indicating to what party 
it belonged. Looking up quickly, he said— 
© What's that 2’ and on my reading it, observed, 
with his drollest expression of countenance 
* They had better do like the old washerwomen, 
who put up over theix doors == Mangling done 
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History of British Costume: Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 12mo. pp. 376. Lon- 
don, 1834, C. Knight, and other Booksellers, 
who are Agents for the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 

We owe this volume to the research and the 
talents of Mr. Planché; and, though it is but a 
small come, it is every way worthy of both, and 
does great credit to the series to which it be- 
longs. It is precisely that description of work 
which, we should say, is the true thing for the 
cheap (ay, or dear) libraries of old or young; 
but especially calculated to inform the family 
circle, the student, and the youthful inquirer of 
every class. It is a key to much and varied 
intelligence ; it is calculated to correct many 
erroneous notions and absurd anachronisms ; 
itisa help to history ; and it interests us as a 
curious illustration of the manners and habits 
ofour ancestors. The jocular proverb has it, 
that “* the tailor makes the man;” and there 
is more philosophy in the remark than may 
appear at first sight. Dress is above three- 
fuurths of a lady of fashion, half a female of 
any rank, ninety-nine hundredths of a dandy, 
five-sixths of a Quaker, four-fifths of a Puritan, 
rather more than three-eights of a gentleman, 
a high component part of a lover, and a lump 
of a ploughman. A treatise upon costume, 
therefore, is a treatise upon human nature; 
and Mr. Planché has proved himself to be in- 
timately acquainted with the subject. Happy 
the fair dame who might procure his assistance 
in dressing; and were he inclined to apply his 
knowledge and principles to his own adorn- 
ment, well are we convinced that he might 
become the model and standard by which every 
emulous aspirant after appearance would equip 
hisperson. But this is from the public purpose 
of our notice; and, instead of indulging in 
thick-coming fancies of the immediate, we must 
call ourselves back to our bounden task of re- 
viewing past ages. 

These are illustrated by no fewer than a 
hundred and thirty-six woodcuts, most of them 
consisting of several figures, so that, altogether, 
the number of subjects, we calculate, must ex- 
ceed five hundred. ‘This alone were a rare recom- 
mendation of the book; but its literary portion 
is equally deserving of praise. Not only has 
the author consulted the best and most vo- 
luminous printed authorities ; but he has 
sought to confirm or disallow them by refer- 
ence to their original sources and to MS. col- 
lections hitherto unexplored. On these grounds 
he has accordingly discussed some antiquarian 
points which have long been among the vexata 
of the system, and has brought some novelties 
of considerable interest to light. ‘Ihe frontis- 
piece, at the very outset, prepares us for such 
intelligence. It is a portrait of Henry VII. ; and 
chapter xv. (page 219) thus introduces it :— 
_“ At length we have emerged into the broad 
light of day. The pencils of Holbein, of Ru- 
bens and Vandyke, will henceforth speak vo- 
lumes to the eye, and lighten the labours of the 
pen. With this reign we bid adieu to monu- 
mental effigies and illuminated MSS. Not 
Without gratitude, however, for the services 
they have rendered us through ages of darkness 
and difficulty—through scenes of barbaric mag- 
hificence, which, however dimly they have been 
shadowed forth, have yet considerably illus- 
Wated the periods of their action, and which 
must either have remained in ‘ total eclipse— 

n0 sun, no moon’ existing —no gleam but the 

imperfect and perplexing one of written de- 

‘cription, or rather accidental allusion in ob- 

bs and obsolete language, frequently capable 
twenty different interpretations. The por- 


traits of Henry VII. and his family, by Holbein, | widens, dividing his investigation into the 
are too well known to be engraved for this! reigns of sovereigns, till we arrive at our own 
work; but the kindness of the present pos-|era, and have two chapters, addressed to the 
sessor of the Sutherland Clarendon enables us! national costumes of Scotland and Ireland, 
to illustrate this chapter with a print from ajadded to complete the work. From such a 
tracing of a small and beautiful painting of | production we can only select a passage or two 
Henry on vellum, of earlier date, and which | upon interesting topics, to shew the quality of 
originally formed part of a most curious col- | the whole :— 
lection of authentic contemporary portraits of} ‘¢ The helmet, towards the close of the twelfth 
the principal sovereigns and nobles of the fif-|century, had assumed almost the shape of a 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, purchased a few | sugar-loaf, but suddenly, during the reign of 
years ago in Paris, by Mr. Dominic Colnaghi.”’ | Richard I., it lost its lofty cone, and subsided 
This “ Sutherland Clarendon” is, we believe, | into a flat-topped steel cap, with a hoop of iron 
an illustrated copy of that historian, belonging | passing under the chin, the face being protected 
to a widow lady of the name of Sutherland ;| by a movable grating affixed to a hinge on one 
and of extraordinary extent, curiosity, and va-|side, and fastened by a pin on the other, so 
lue, if we might judge from this single spe-|that it opened like a wicket, and might be 
cimen of its treasures. ' taken off or put on as occasion required. This 





Mr. Planché, after taking a view of the im-| was called the ventail or aventaille, as the 
portance of his subject, quotes the authorities | earlier defences for the face had been before it. 
he has consulted ; briefly treats of the Ancient} Richard wears a most complete one on his 
British and Roman British periods ; and then | second seal, and his helmet is surmounted bya 
| goes regularly through the Anglo-Saxon, An-| very curious fan-like crest, on which appears 
the figure of alion.* 


glo-Danish, Anglo-Norman, &c., as the field The imitations of theim- 








pressions preserved in England have occasioned | cumstance, was tafterwards applied to saddles 


strange speculations upon this ornament; but 
the copy of a perfect one, lately discovered in 
France, is herewith presented to our readers. 
Besides the surcoat, two other military gar- 
ments are common to this period: the wambeys 


They were wadded and quilted tunics, the 
first, according to Sir S. Meyrick, of leather 
stuffed with wool, and the second of buckskin 
filled with cotton. Both these were worn as 
defences by those who could not afford hau- 
berks, but they were also worn under the 
hauberk by persons of distinction, and some- 
times by them in lieu of it, as fancy or con- 
venience might dictate. In the latter case 
these garments were stitched with silk or gold 
thread, and rendered extremely ornamental. 
The word gamboisé or gamboised, from this cirs 





or gambeson, and the haqueton or acketon. | 


and other padded, stitched, or quilted articles. 
We have alluded to the gambeson before, in 
our description of the Norman knights, repre- 
sented in the Bayeux tapestry. The north- 
}men, both Danes and Norwegians, called it the 
panzar or panzara, improperly translated coat 
‘of mail. According to their sagas and poems, 
it was sometimes worn over the hauberk like the 
surcoat ; in that case it was without sleeves.” 

Again :— 

“ The reign of Edward III. is one of the 





* As this piece of armour possesses very great interest 
with the antiquary, we have given its outline from Mr. 
A. Deville’s work, of which we neaeen to have a copy: 
being of a larger size than the cut in Mr. Planché’s volume, 
it will, we hope, throw its sun-light upon the subject. It 
is very curious that the Lion and Sun are also the emblems 
of the Persian empire. Does every thing come from the 
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most important eras in the history of costume. 
The complete changes that take place in every 
habit, civil or military, render its effigies and 
illuminations more distinctly conspicuous than 
those perhaps of any other period, from the 
Conquest to the days of Elizabeth. The effigy 
of this great; monarch is remarkable for its 
noble simplicity. The number of the royal 
vestments does not exceed that of his prede- 
cessors, but their form is rather different. The 
dalmatica is lower in the neck and shorter in 
the sleeves than the under tunic, and the 
sleeves of the latter come lower than the wrist, 
and are decorated by a closely-set row of very 





there appears no reason for Edward’s selecting 
a German motto (for it is absurd to call it old 
English) to express his own service to his 
father, supposing it, as Camden has done, to 
have been assumed with that modesty and filial 
affection for which the prince was as much re- 
nowned as for his valour: but the crest of 
John of Bohemia was the entire wing or pinion 
of an eagle, apparently from its shape, as may 
be seen on his seal engraved in Olivarius 
Vredius, and not one or three distinct ostrich 
feathers. In the same work, it is true, how- 


ever, that we do meet with crests of wings or } 


pinions surmounted by distinct feathers, and 


small buttons, the continuation of a fashion of | one or three such might have been plucked from 


the reign of Edward I. His shoes or buskins 
are richly embroidered, and his hair and beard 
are patriarchal.” 

In this place occurs one of the most curious 
investigations in the history of costume; and 
we beg leave to conclude with it :— 

“Tt is (says Mr. P.) impossible for us to pass 
from this subject without a few words upon the 
long-disputed origin of the famous ‘ Prince of 
Wales’ feathers,’ and the no less famous epi- 
thet of ‘ the Black Prince,’ by which the hero 
of Cressy and Poictiers was distinguished. 
First, then, of the feathers. On a seal ap- 
pended to a grant of Prince Edward to his 
brother, John of Gaunt, dated 1370, twenty- 
five years after the battle of Cressy, Edward 
is seen seated on a throne, as sovereign prince 
of Aquitaine, with a single feather and a blank 
scroll on each side of him ; and the same badge 
occurs again upon the seal to another grant in 
1374. This is, we believe, their earliest known 
appearance. ‘The popular tradition of three 
feathers having been the crest, arms, or badge 
of John, King of Bohemia, slain at the battle 
of Cressy, is not traceable to any credible au- 
thority. It is first mentioned by Camden, in 
his * Remains,’ who says, * the victorious 
Black Prince, his (Edward III.’s) sonne, used 
sometimes one feather, sometimes three, in 
token, as some say, of his speedy execution in 
all his services, as the posts in the Roman times 
were called pterophori, and wore feathers to 
signifie their flying post haste; but the truth is 
that he wonne them at the battle of Cressy 
from John, King of Bohemia, whome he there 
slew.’ The learned writer, however, neglects 
to state upon what authority he asserts this to 
be * the truth ;’ and it is rather singular that 
the minute and pictorial Froissart, and all the 
contemporary historians, Walsingham, Knight- 
on, Giovanni Villani, &c. &c., should make no 
allusion whatever to so interesting an incident. 
Yet such is the case. Barnes, in his Life of 
Edward III., quotes Sandford’s Genealogical 
History. Sandford quotes Camden, and Cam- 
den quotes nobody; but admits that, even in 
his time, it was a disputed point, by giving 
another and not very improbable derivation 
circulated at that period. ‘The German motto, 
£ Ich diene,’ generally rendered ‘ I serve,’ first 
seen upon the tomb of Prince Edward, at Can- 
terbury, has, perhaps, helped to give currency, 
if it did not birth, to the belief of the Bo- 
hemian origin of the feathers; but Camden 
himself did not credit this part of the story, 
for he goes on to state, though still without 
quoting his authority, that to the feathers, the 
prince himself * adjoined the old English word 
* ic dien’ (thegn), that is, * I serve ;’ according 
to that of the apostle, * the heir, while he is 
a childe, differeth nothing from a servant.’ ’ 
Now it certainly may be argued, on the other 
hand, that the King of Bohemia did feudal 





the crest of the King of Bohemia as a symbol 


(of triumph ; and granted as a memorial of vic- 


tory and heraldic distinction by Edward IIT. to 
his gallant son. Yet ¢ to vouch this is no proof ;’ 
and again we ask, is it likely so interesting a 
fact could have passed unnoticed by all the con- 
temporary historians? Again, the feathers are 
borne singly by not only all the brothers and 
descendants of Edward, but by Thomas de 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, who must either 
have borne them by grant from Richard I1., 
or, in consequence of his descent by the female 
side, from Thomas de Brotherton, fifth son of 
Edward J.; and how is this to be reconciled 
with the tradition of Cressy ? John of Gaunt 
borethem erminefor difference. It may, afterall, 
have been but a fanciful badge adopted by the 
prince from caprice, or suggested by some very 
trivial circumstance or quaint conceit, no longer 
recollected, as were hundreds of devices of that 
period ; to account for which, stories have been 
ingeniously invented in after ages, and im- 
plicitly believed from the mere force of repeti- 
tion. In such a case discovery is almost hope- 
less. Having already mentioned one classical 


certainly appears on the tomb at Canterbury 
upon the small scrolls attached to the three 
feathers, aud upon the large one over each 
shield that contains them. But what says the 
prince in his will? * We will, that round the 
said tomb shall be twelve escocheons of laton 
each of the breadth of a foot, six of which shall 
be of our arms entire, and the other six of 
ostrich feathers: and that upon each escocheon 
shall be written, that is to say, upon those of 
our arms, and upon the others of ostrich fea. 
thers, ‘Houmout’’ (high spirit). Here is 
janother puzzle! The motto ‘ Ich dien’ is not 
mentioned, yet it has in every instance been 
| placed with and over the feathers, and the 
word * Houmout’ only over the shield of arms 
by those who minutely fulfilled the directions 
|of the will in every other particular! ‘The 
{motto * Ich dien,’ does not appear on the scrolls 
of the feathers on the seals of the Black Prince, 
;of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, or of Rich. 
ard II., or Henry V. when prince of Wales, 
'or on the monumental tablet of John, Duke of 
Bedford ; but it does appear on the seal of 
Edward Plantagenet, duke of York, slain at 
Agincourt, and who was no way connected 
with Wales—a sufficient proof that it can have 
no relation to that principality. Richard II. 
is seen in an illumination in a Harleian MS., 
in a surcoat, powdered with golden ostrich 
feathers, and the bardings of his horse and his 
pennon are similarly blazoned. Sir Roger de 
Clarendon, the natural son of Edward the 
Black Prince, bore for his arms or, on a bend 
sable, three ostrich feathers argent, the quills 
transfixed through as many scrolls of the first. 
To his son Richard, the Black Prince leaves a 
blue vestment embroidered with gold roses and 
ostrich feathers, and ‘a hall of worsted’ (that 
is, tapestry for a hall) embroidered with mer- 














derivation quoted by Camden, we may be per-| maids of the sea, and the border paly red and 


mitted, however, to state that ostrich feathers 
were amongst the ancients a symbol of equity, 
and the Egyptian Isis was consequently repre- 
sented crowned with them. Reasons enough 
for their adoption by the family of Edward III. 


might be founded on this circumstance: the | 


justice (in their opinion) of his claim to the 
throne of France would be one; and ‘I serve’ 
(in a just cause) be a not inappropriate motto ; 
as sons of Phillipa of Hainault, they might 
derive the ostrich feather and the foreign motto 
from her father, William III., Count of Hain- 
ault, who was celebrated for his justice. Again, 
the vulgar belief of the extraordinary digestive 
powers of the ostrich has afforded a remarkable 
simile to a foreign writer of Prince Edward’s 
own time, one who claims indeed to have been 
his companion in arms at the battle of Poictiers, 
where he says, * many a hero, like the ostrich, 
was obliged to digest both iron and steel, or to 
overcome in death the sensations inflicted by 
the spear and the javelin.’ Amongst the far- 
fetched conceits of the middle ages of knight- 
hood, may be found more obscure and fantasti- 
cal devices than an ostrich feather assumed in 
allusion to the bearer’s appetite for, or mastery 
over, iron and steel. The German for an os- 
trich, also, is strauss (der strauss vogel), which, 
curiously enough, signified anciently ‘a fight, 
combat, or scuffle,’ though it is now obsolete 
in that sense. Here is another sufficient rea- 
son for the adoption of an ostrich feather by 
the prince as a general allusion to his warlike 
propensities, or by the whole family of Edward 
III. as a type of their determination to fight 
in support of his French claim; and as to the 
motto, suppose, as Camden asserts, that it had 


service to the King of France, as Count of;no connexion originally with the badge, but 


Luxembourg,- at the battle of Cressy; and|was merely associated with it accidentally, It 


black, embroidered with swans with ladies’ 
heads, and ostrich feathers; and he gives ‘a 
|hall of ostrich feathers, of black tapestry, with 
|a red border wrought with swans with ladies’ 


jheads,’ to the church of Canterbury ; but in 


no case does he mention the motto ‘ Ich dien’;’ 
‘and the feathers singly, as we have already 
observed, appear with blank scrolls upon the 
seals or tombs of nearly all the princes of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, down to Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., upon 
whose monument at Worcester they first appear 
as a plume in a coronet, as well as singly; 
plumes having come into fashion towards the 
close of the fifteenth century.” 

Who, after reading this quotation, will not 
join us in wishing, that, however well he has 
performed his present task, and however popu- 
lar it may be, the author would seriously 
devote himself to a larger and more elaborate 
work on the same subject, with embellishments 
on a broader scale, and in a superior style of 
art? No one is, already, better qualified for 
the task ; and we are sure that, without very 
much additional labour, he could produce 8 
lasting monument to his literary fame, and one 
which would be contemplated with instruction 
and gratitude by many future generations of 
his countrymen. 





Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. LVII. Bi- 
ography—Naval History of England. By X. 
Southey. Vol. III. London, 1834. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tuts volume gives us the history of command- 

ers in the reign of Elizabeth—the Earl of Cum- 

berland, Hawkins (John and Richard), Drake, 

Cavendish, and Sir Richard Greenville ; all of 





whom furnish abundant material for interest 
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interbury and anecdote. Of the latter we select an ex-|him to be dead, and consider herself at liberty medes for his devices, for which he was no less 
he three ample :— to take a second husband. One version fixes | formidable than for his valour :— 
ver each Drake has attained the highest degree of | the term at seven years, another at ten. During ‘ Making their bulks to céper in the skies, 
Says the fame: no other military or naval name is so } those years, Madam Drake, though assailed by} pa pane eae oad cot Py pay 
‘ound the universally known among his countrymen ; and | many suitors, remained true as Penelope to her} ‘Yo send their ships to heaven, their souls to hell;’ 
of laton, itis the only one of modern history which has | absent lord; but after the term had expired | and to hell he sent them in such myriads, 
dich shall acquired in local tradition a sort of mythological | she accepted an offer. One of Drake's minis- ¢ That Charon cursed their coming on so fast, 
er six of celebrity. ‘This probably originated with the | tering spirits, whose charge it was to convey And knew not how so many could be past.’ 
scocheon Spaniards, who may truly be said to have ho-|to him any intelligence in which he was nearly | But when the poet comes to the death of his 
_ those of noured his memory in the bitterness of their | concerned, brought him the tidings. Immedi-| hero, and ‘ pours out inky tears from his ebon 
Tich fea. enmity towards him. ‘Two days’ holydays were | ately he loaded one of his great guns, and fired | pen,’ the vulture anguish seizes on his maw 
Here is kept at Panama for his death and damnation ;} it right down through the globe on one side,|and sorrow on his heart, and between them 
n’ is not and the most popular of the Spanish poets com. {and up on the other, with so true an aim, that| both, poor he can neither live nor die; so tha 
nce been posed an epic poem to revile him. It was likely, | it made its way into the church, between the | he exclaims,— 
and the according to a Spaniard’s belief, that, being a|two parties most concerned, just as the mar- * O Death, enhoused in hell’s profundities, 
| of arms heretic, Drake should have dealings with the| riage service was beginning. ‘ It comes from Now exercise on me thy tyranny, 
lirections devil; that notion prevented them from feeling | Drake !' cried the wife to the now unbrided Anau eee 
“ : Set period to my full fallen ecstasy, 
r! The any mortification at his successes, which they | bridegroom; ‘ he is alive! and there must be Prolong no longer this long tragedy ; 
he scrolls imputed to the devil’s aid; and it enhanced neither troth nor ring between thee and me.’ Gor aut Gs aae, eee aids 
k Prince, their exultation over the failure of his last ex-| This is the Devonshire tradition of the ‘ old aati “t kill to him i 
of Rich. pedition, which they considered as the triumph | warrior,’ as they call him and his lady. The a _ _ ~ syn snrgy agape him aie 
f Wales, oftheir religion over heresy and magic. ‘The| story in Somersetshire is, that as they were on ae ve ry "Nicolo P. ee 7 ‘0 Or a 
Duke of imputation of magic when it reached his own | the way to church a huge round stone fell from no ot } _ se pe a vil —- eager ce 
> seal of country was readily received, not by the Hispa- | the sky, close by the intended bride, and alighted a seh Teel ad © a hit ’ en Boe in H 7 
slain at niolised Romanists alone, with whose persua-|upon the train of her gown. She said, ‘ it _— = ‘ch — - ee vil. hed peseate ak oe 
onnected sions political and religious it accorded, but by|came from her husband,’ and immediately mee © ac ys ae oe ak a codes aii 
can have the common people also, who believed that there | turned back; and it was not long before he nan bey an ake ye a re ” h 4 
hard II, was a white as well as a black art magic, and | returned, and, imitating Guy Earl of Warwick, north : be oy ry iL emg soning ’ a op “a 
ian MS., that Drake, like Shakspeare’s Prospero, and | asked alms of her at his own door in disguise : ome} - f oe = : h , “y vi, hart 2% gh ” 
1 ostrich friars Bacon and Bungay, with whom they were | a smile betrayed that he was telling a feigned ee a . . Ms +h ‘ ere r: i —s — $4 
and his better acquainted, employed the spirits under | tale, and the faithful wife recognised him, and ng » teac we 0 ~m to construct a 
Roger de his command only in good works. he fables| fell upon his neck. It is said that the stone on wenn, vanes, Siget ee 
vard the which have been grafted upon this belief are | still remains upon the estate where it fell; that Naumach, 1. 16-18 
n a bend fanciful enough for the legend of a British or | it is there used as a weight upon the harrow;! For most of the popular traditions concerning 
he quills Irish saint. According to the popular tradi-| and is so well contented with this usage, unce-| Sir Francis Drake I am obliged to my friend 
the first. tions of the western counties, it was not by his | remonious as for so extraordinary a relic it may | Mrs, Bray, to whom I hope Devonshire and 
leaves a skill as an engineer, and the munificent expen. | be deemed, that if it be removed from the estate, | Cornwall may one day be beholden for the lives 
roses and diture of the wealth which he had so daringly|it always returns thither, no person knows | of their worthies.” 
od” (that obtained, that Drake supplied Plymouth with | how. ag . 7 In which wish we heartily concur. 
ith mer. fresh water ; but by mounting his horse, riding| “ Sir Francis Drake (it is added in a note) _ —_ 
red and about Dartmoor till he came to a spring suffi-| has had the rare fortune to have an epic poem | Crabbe’s Life and Poems. Vol. VI. London, 
n ladies’ ciently copious for his design, then wheeling | written to his intended dishonour by Lope de | 1834. Murray. 
gives ‘a round, pronouncing some magical words, and | Vega, the most prolific of the Spanish poets ; | Tas volame contains the ‘* Tales of the Hall,’’ 
ry, with galloping back into the town, with the stream |in his own age and country the most popular, | the mature and masterly productions of the 
h ladies’ in full flow, and forming its own channel at the | and still in other countries the most famous. janthor’s graphic power. “The various readings 
3 but in horse’s heels. Nor was it with the queen’s| The subject is his last expedition and death.|which are appended as foot-notes to many 
h dien';’ ships that he defied and baffled the invincible | T'wo motives, Lope says, induced him to write! striking passages, and the alterations and im- 
already armada, but by taking a piece of wood and cut-| this book: first, that oblivion might not cover | provements of the text, impart much literary 
ipon the ting it in pieces over the side of his own vessel, | so important a victory; and, secondly, that the | and poetical interest to the edition. The two 
es of the when every chip as it fell into the sea became a | people who thought so much of Drake might be | following annotations are worthy of selection. 
Arthur, man of war. There is another version of this|disabused concerning him; the truth being, | Upon the lines— 
[., upon miracley—that he was playing at kalcs (or skit-| that he had not taken a grain of gold which | « Although they found some difference in their creed, 
it appear tles) on the Hoe at Plymouth, when -tidings | had not cost him much blood.” | He and his pastor cordially agreed ; f 
singly ; came that the Spanish fleet was sailing into the| On the other hand, Charles Fitz-Geoffrey | jonyinced that they per tye ote a ootain 
ards the harbour, and that he heard the news without wrote a poem in his panegyric, entitled, ** Sir | The ome he view’d as liberal minds will view, 
the slightest emotion, and played out his game. | Francis Drake his honourable Life’s Commen- | And there he fix'd his principles and pew,” 
will not But when that was ended he called for a block | dation, and his tragical Death’s Lamentation ! |2 corollary is drawn from Crabbe’s Letters :— 
| he has of wood and an axe, bared his arms, chopped \* For who,’ he says, * would think that death} ‘* Thousands and tens of thousands of sincere 
er popu- the block into smaller pieces, and threw them | could conquer Drake ?’ = * | and earnest believers in the gospel of our Lord, 
seriously into the sea, when every piece became a fine} Nothing in Spanish hyperbole exceeds the ex- | and in the general contents of Scripture, ‘seek- 
slaborate ship, and presently formed a fleet by which the | travagance of this English poet. At Drake's | ing its meaning with veneration and prayer, 
ishments enemy were attacked and destroyed. To sail|appreach, he says, the Pyrenees veiled their | agree, I cannot doubt, in essentials, but differ 
style of round the world was in the popular belief an| heads with mist. The Ebro wished he had jin many points, and in some which unwise and 
ified for adventure of the most formidable kind, and not (still kept underground, thrice hid himself in | uncharitable persons deem of much importance ; 
out very to be performed by plain sailing, but by reach. | fear, and could no where be found, and thrice | nay, think that there is no salvation without 
roduce & ing the end of this round flat earth, and there | running away in fear, and not knowing where; them. Look at the good—good, comparatively 
and one shooting the gulf, which is the only passage | to run, flooded all the Jand. i speaking — just, pure, pious — the patient and 
a [cena ade othe word en theeher, Drake] «9 aa non, ratit pry nanin, | fering aun tegrded charters s— and 
vy? : side, Seem to overwhelm the Cassiterides: j >not they of aiferent opinions In many 
he asked his men if anv of them knew where | While the Cantabrian ocean sea-nymphs skip jarticles of their faith? and can we suppose 
— they were; a boy made answer that he knew, | Fa pry lhe Smee |their heavenly Father will select from this 
IT, Bi- and that they were then just under London; Dancing about to have a sight of Drake, !number a few, a very few; and that for their 
1. By R. bridge : upon which, stung by jealousy, Drake | Or of his ship a lovely kiss to take. | assent to certain tenets, which causes, inde- 
, Long- exclaimed, * Hast thou too a devil? If I let} As oft as near the Gades both he sail’d, | pendent of any merit of their own, in all pro- 
thee live there will then be one greater conn! And by Cape Sacer’s sky-topp’d promontory, ' bability, led them to embrace ?”’ 
mmand- than myself ;’ and with that he threw him over- 1 Se ot aeatamnte ee a When religious controversy runs so high, it 
_neeot for thi When Sir Francis left home to embark ny mee should such ponderous forces carry may do good to ponder on these just and mode- 
. ‘ or tho ‘ould bear him who bar e sky, ini i subj 
aot | nigh en yce7ee spon king ewe otis] [oi bie rear ar 0b vine inom he wat of pry 
interest * certain number of years she might conclude! He is compared to Archytas and Archi-! ‘ With respect to the parties themselves, 
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A STA 
Whig and Tory, I can but think two dispas- 
sionate, sensible men, who have seen, read, and 
observed, will approximate in their sentiments 
more and more; and if they confer together, 
and argue—not to convince each other, but for 
pure information, and with a simple desire for 
the truth—the ultimate difference will be small 
indeed. The Tory, for instance, would allow 
that, but for the Revolution in this country, 
and the noble stand against the arbitrary steps 
of the house of Stuart, the kingdom would have 
been in danger of becoming what France once 
was; and the Whig must also grant, that there 
is at least an equal danger in an unsettled, un- 
defined democracy —the ever-changing laws of 
a@ popular government. Every state is at 
times on the inclination to change: either the 
monarchical or the popular interest will predo- 
minate ; and in the former case, I conceive, the 
well-meaning Tory will incline to Whiggism, 
—in the latter, the honest Whig will take the 
part of declining monarchy.” 
This illustrates the lines— 
«* I for that freedom make, said he, my prayer, 
That suits with all, like atmospheric air ; 
That is to mortal man by Heaven aasign’d, 
Who cannot bear a pure and perfect kind: 
The lighter gas, that, taken in the frame, 
The spirit heats, and sets the blood in flame; 
Such is the freedom which, when men approve, 
They know not what a dangerous thing they love.” 
But the most interesting novelty we meet 
with is on the subject of love itself: the verse 
was found on the blank leaf of the original MS., 
and is appended to the close of Book VII. :— 
** Love, I have seen a tiger on his prey, 
Savage and fond; its capture his intent: 
Love, I have seen a sportive lamb at play, 
As mild as pure, as soft as innocent: 
Love, I have seen a child, who only meant 
A short amusement, trifling for an hour; 
And now a fox, on secret mischief bent, 
And now an owlet, gloating from his bower ; 
And watchful in his guilt, and gloomy in his power. 


He comes in every way that men can come, 
And now is garrulous, and now is dumb; 
tn some takes instant root, and grows apace, 
In some his progress you can barely trace. 
At first a simple liking and no more; 
He sits considering, ‘ Do I love, or not?’ 
He seems a pleasing object to explore, 
As men appear to view a pleasing spot; 
Then forms a wish that Heaven would fix his lot 
Tn that same place, and then begins regret, 
That ‘tis not so—but may the prize be got? 
‘Then comes the anxious strife that prize to get, 
And then ‘tis all he wants, and he must have it yet. 
So then he kneels, and weeps, and begs, and sighs, 
Hye on the looks, and trembles in the eyes ; 
Is all with hope and tenderness possess’d, 
Entirely wretched till supremely bless'd.” 


A view of Belvoir Castle is the appropriate 
frontispiece of a work dedicated to its lovely 
mistress, the late Duchess of Rutland; and 
Beccles Church is a fit associate vignette. 
Both are from the captivating pencil of Stan- 
field; and beautifully engraved by E. Finden. 





Surgical Observations on the Itestoration of the 
Nose; and on the removal of Polypi and 
other Tumours from the Nostrils. From the 
German of Dr. Dieffenbach; with the His- 
tory of Rhino-plastic Operations, Notes, and 
additional Cases. By John S. Bushnan, Sur- 
geon to the Dumfries Dispensary, &c. Pp. 
159. London, 1833. Highley. 

The History of a Case in which Animals were 
found in Blood drawn from the Veins of a 
Boy, with Remarks. By J. S. Bushnan, 


F.L.S., &. Pp. 74. London, 1834. Highley. 
WE have placed these two books in juxta-posi- 
tion, not because the subjects are in any way 
connected with one another, but because they 
are the production of the same author, and 
happen to have come to our hands at the same 
Mr. Bushnan is a young man, who 


time. 


distinguished himself as a medical student in 
the Edinburgh College, and is now established 
as the Hippocrates of the goodly town of Dum. 
fries, determined not to be idle, nor uselessly 
to observe the novel and important cases of his 
art; and we have here two specimens of his 
literary and scientific labours, which are both 
highly creditable to their author. 

The restoration of the nose is a most im- 
portant feature in surgery. Old authors, as 
Fallopius, used to write upon the subject as 
** De Decoratione.”’ Children cry and dogs 
bark at persons so mutilated, and therefore 
it behoves every one who can afford it to 
have a nose. Now, it is curious to contem- 
plate how slowly the possibility of restoring 
so important a member has become known. 
What would our non-surgical readers think of 
the Tagliacozzi operation—an incision made in 
the arm, another in the ruin of a nose, the 
two incisions brought into connexion, the arm 
immovably fastened to the head, and at the 
end of twelve days the graft entirely cut away 
from the arm, which is then released from the 
face!! ‘The operation as now performed, of 
supplying a nose by a flap taken from the fore- 
head, was introduced from India, where, the 
amputation of that organ being a most common 
punishment of civil or military delinquents, 
expedients could not fail to suggest themselves 
for repairing so hideous a deficiency. 

Persons, nevertheless, so doomed, have in 
our country endeavoured to remedy the incon- 
venience in various ways. Noses made of wax 
may, when worn in a hot room, become too 
melting and pathetic— pasteboard noses are 
preferable. 

Calentius, a Neapolitan poet of the fifteenth 
century, wrote to his friend Orpian,—Si fidi 
nasum restitui vis, ad me veni. No doubt, he 
proposed to slip the black nose of his slave 
{Scipio upon his friend's slim Christian face. 

N.B. The masters of slaves were allowed, 
jimpune, to cut any joke they might please 
upon them. So easy is this healing by the first 
intention, that Lafaye says,—‘‘ Le simple at- 
touchement des deux levres, maintenu seulement 
pendant vingt quatre heures, sufft."’ Beware 
of indulging in prolonged kisses! There is yet 
another mode of restoring noses, as first prac- 
tised by Mr. G—, a German student, who re- 
ceived a sabre wound on this part, which was 
hastily sewed together, and a red and cicatrized 
band, a quarter of an inch broad, run across the 
nose. In this extremity he fought another 
duel—the nose was again penetrated. This 
time it was seized by the left hand, the old 
cicatrix was removed, the cut surfaces were ad- 
jmirably adapted to one another, the wound 
healed well, and Mr. G— had to thank Dr. 
Dietfenbach, on whose authority we give this 
narrative, for a comely nose!! Surely such an 
important operation for furnishing to those 
who have lost them, noses that are neat and 
natty, and not to be sneezed on, 

«* Naturam hic superans, alios, seipsum, et simul artem, 

Primus membra hominis hic renovare docet,” 
deserves, and will obtain, the suffrages of an 
enlightened public; and the art will be perpe- 
tuated in England by the institution of a chi- 
rurgical professorship at Brasen-nose College, 
Mr. B. being inosculated thereon. 

Having said so much upon this important 
subject of noses, what does there remain to say 
upon that of animals in the blood, except that 
the case is a very rare and curious one—that it 
is of great natural historical, as well as physio- 
logical interest—and that it has given origin to 
some very pleasing discussions from the pen of 
jour diligent inquirer? Worms have in all ages 
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been a fruitful source of information for lies, 
similes, and quackery. They are attendants 
on the throne and the grave. They live in 
people, like heirs-at-law, who are generally 
found toad-eating about the sick person whom 
they are expecting to succeed. They have had 
historians, general and particular. Tyson dis. 
sected the earth-worms; Monro, junior, ex. 
amined hydatids; Trembley, polypes; Volschius 
decribed and pictured the dracunculus ; Vales. 
neri first described those in the human body; 
Goeze described the viseeral hydatid; Daniel 
Clark wrote descriptions of lumbricorum Ja. 
torum ; Fisher, of the tenia in the plexus cho. 
roides ; and why did not Mr. Bushnan describe 
his own worms? The examination might have 
been all the more easy if the Rhind had been 
removed. Now, these animals in the blood, 
to those who are anxious to know the fact, and 
who perhaps have already pondered over the 
marvellous in Andry, the curious in Rudolphi, 
and the wonderful in Le Clerc, appeared to 
correspond exactly in structure, size, and colour 
with the larve of the Tipula oleracea, a species 
of gnat which, in summer, is found abundantly 
in ditch and river water. (We think we hear 
the visitors to Naples say, how could we avoid 
the musquitoes, if they were in the blood ?) 
The worms cannot be mistaken for any of the 
entozow of the human body, or of other ani. 
mals; because they have distinctly found aera. 
ting organs, which intestinal worms never have 
been known to possess. There occurred a very 
curious case some years back in Edinburgh, in 
which the patient, a little girl, had a living 
creature (Cysticereus cellulose) actively swim- 
ming in the aqueous humour of the eye; but 
this case terminated unfortunately. Mr. B.'s 
patient, we are happy to say, recovered his 
strange affliction, and is going on well. 





Angelo’s Pic-Nic. 

Or this we have nicked another pick; and, 
though debarred from Edward Bulwer’s love- 
tale of Puck, and Theodore Hook’s well-told 
story of the Prince of Orange’s boots, we dare- 
say the following morsels, in the way of light 
reading, will be acceptable in these dull times, 
and afford a pleasant quaff of Angelo’s tierce: 

*¢ Pére la Chaise.—The last time when I was 
at Paris, meeting with an old acquaintance I 
had known many years, who, from being a 
horse-dealer, aud providing carriages, had made 
an ample fortune, and retired to Paris, where 
he had long resided. In the course of talking 
of the different places of amusement, and the 
numerous sights, I mentioned Pére la Chaise, 
the one most impressive to my feelings. To 
my surprise he had never been there; that 
had excited the curiosity of every stranger, 
when observing —‘ What, not yet been to see 
Pére la Chaise 2’ Still sticking to his shop, he 
replied, ‘ Poh! Pére la Chaise! give me a chaise 
and pair.’ ° ™ pe 

“ R. S. and P.—When Sir —— was intro- 
duced to the honours of the metropolitan 
shrievalty and of knighthood, he became drawn 
out of that close application to business to 
which he had laudably devoted his earliest 
days. The first fashionable invitation he re- 
ceived was from Lady B , a civic dame, 
the wife of a former sheriff. It was to an ‘At 
Home ;’ and, at nine o’clock, Sir waited 
on my lady, to express his regret that he could 
not attend the invitation. ‘1 need not tell 
you, my lady, (said the knight,) that business 
must be attended to before any thing else. We 
have a large order to pack up, which I fear will 
not be done before half-past nine o'clock ; 80 
you see I should be half an hour too late for 
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your party; but I've brought the ticket back, |property of every one of their fellow-citizens ; 
that you may scratch out my name, and then| while, in place of these imaginary immunities, 
it will do for another. Now, my lady, I hope | they exercise the self-assumed office under a 
you will excuse me, but do tell me the meaning | moral responsibility that should cause every 
of this word in the corner; it has puzzled us all|man of principle to hesitate before he under- 
at our house exceedingly — R. S. V. P.; my /|takes duties so grave. A grosser abuse of acci- 
mother says it is a French word, but I think it |dental circumstances cannot be imagined, than 
no word at all. I think it is what they call {that of a man of envious and malignant tem- 
initials, ‘a Regular Small Whist Party.’ Now| perament pouring out the workings of an evil 
tell me, Lady B » Which of us is right?’ |spirit under favour of these extraordinary 
« Cause of Death.— On the explosion of the|means of publicity, carrying pain into the 
Columbian Loan Bubble, in 1827, Mr. Zea, | bosoms of families, making his crude opinions 
the Columbian minister in this country, who|the arbiters of reputation, and pulling down, 
was said, together with certain jobbers in our| without the talent to build up again. The 
good city of London, to have devised the | misconception on the subject of these imaginary 
scheme, and enriched themselves with the spoil | privileges has arisen from the fact that arbi- 
of the credulous dupes, the minister was so|trary governments, aware of the influence of 
sadly beset by the disappointed bond-holders, | the journals, having curtailed even the power 
and certain accounts were required, which he|to do good, and free governments having re-| 
was unable or unwilling to furnish, when, lo! |stored to them this unquestionable right, some, 
he was suddenly called to render his last ac-| who identify their own selfishness too closely 
count, where finesse would be unavailing. His} with principles which ought to be sacred, have 
unexpected decease, at such a crisis, naturally | fancied that the emancipation from a wrong 
gave rise to reports that he had destroyed|has brought with it a charter for licen- 
himself; the only difference in these accounts | tiousness.” 
being as to the means used. At a meeting of | —— 
the directors of the Provident Life Office, the Burnes’ TRAVELS. 
— were ag + ed — = — PO. ag ae laine 
tradictory rumours, when Dr. made his | O» igh our please : 
appearance, who, it was known, had been at-| viewing Lieut. Burnes’ Journal, we have met 
tending Mr. Zea’s family. All eyes were im-| with many incidental notices of natural his- 
mediately turned to him; and several voices | tory, literature, &c. &c. which could not con- 
exclaimed, together, *‘ You, Dr. M , can|veniently be classed with those parts of per- 
settle the question, no doubt—W hat was really } sonal adventure and geographical and statistical 
the cause of Mr. Zea’s death ?? * Most cer-|information to which we have hitherto chiefly 
tainly” replied the doctor, ‘I attended him!’|confined our attention. We have, therefore, 
A short pause was succeeded by a general | postponed our reference to some of these to the 
laugh, and the doctor was not a little dis-| present and another No.; with which we shall 
concerted when he found that his answer/conclude though far too shortly for its merits, 
had been taken before he knew that he had {all we have space to say respecting this excellent 
delivered it.’ publication. 
- — ———_— On the banks of the Cabool* river, the author 
A Letter to his Countrymen. By J. Fenimore | thus describes the vineyards and the p-ople:— 
Cooper, author of the ‘ Pilot,” “ Bravo,”| “ The vines of this country are not cut or 
&c. 8vo. pp. 94. New York, 1834, Wiley; | pruned, but allowed to ascend the highest trees. | 
London, Miller. ‘ j and were growing, at Bala-bagh, on lilyouks, | 
Mr. Cooren, it appears, is exceedingly wroth | about eiphty feet from the ground. The grapes 
po Aeag ag ayy 0 his oui. and |s0 ag 7 —— 5 rer sone oe a 
especially upon his ** Bravo;” which he im-!/frame-work. It rained at Bala-bagh, and our 
putes to private spite, to the intrigues of the | quarters were more romantic than comfortable; 
French government, and to the readiness of which led us, at dusk, to seek for shelter in the 
the American press to adopt the opinions of its ; Mosque. Tie people seemed too busy in the 
European contemporaries. The latter practice | exercise of religious and worldly matiers to 
he thinks not only degrading, but likely to be. | mind us, and as yet we had not experienced 
come dangerous to the institutions of his coun. | the slightest incivility from any person in the 
try; for, he argues, the Europeans don’t like/ country, though we strolled about every where. 
° een we and if we foolishly sone with d 4 do not — te have v1 — pre- 
them, we shall shortly be brought to have but} judice against a Christian; anc vad never 
4 very so-so idea of our own consequence.— heard from their lips the name of dog or in- 
- D. | fidel, which figures so prominently in the works 
Of the pamphlet altogether, we may note of many travellers. * Every country has its 
that it has little to interest the English reader; | customs, 1s a proverb among them; and the 
and, in truth, we should be inclined to fancy! Afghan Mahommedans seem to pay a respect 
not much to attract attention even among the to Christians which they deny to their Hindoo 
literary circles of New York. It reminds us a| fellow-citizens. Us they call 6 people of the 
good deal of P. P. clerk of the parish, and also book ;’ while they consider them benighted and 
of a play by one William Shakespeare, called | without a prophet. ; , 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” A little farther on the climate is remarkable : 
After fighting all his critical battles over,; © At Gundamuk (the narrative conti:.ues) 
Mr. Cooper becomes political and national, | we reached the boundary of the hot aud cold 
wherewith we have no business. We quote countries. It is said to snow on one side of 
one well expressed passage, with which we the rivulet, and to rain on the other. Ve- 
cordially agree :— -etable life assumes a new form; the wheat, 
“There seems to be an opinion prevalent} hich was being cut at Julalabad, was only 
among some of the editors of this country, that|three inches above ground at Gundamuk. 
they who conduct the public press are invested The distance does not exceed twenty-five miles. 
with peculiar privileges. ‘The press is either|In the fields we discovered the white daisies 
@ powerful instrument of good, or a terrible} among the clover; and the mountains, which 


eugine of evil. They who control it do not} , Cabool is more than 600 feet above the level of the 
































possess a single right that is not equally the|sea. 


were but ten miles distant, were covered with 
forests of pine that commenced about a thou. 
sand feet below the limit of the snow: we re. 
quired additional clothing in the keen air.” 

To this portion of our selections the fol- 
lowing addenda belong :— 

* The people of Cabool convert the grape 
into more uses than in most other countries, 
They use its juice in roasting meat; and, 
during meals, have grape-powder as a pickle. 
This is procured by pounding the grapes before 
they get ripe, after drying them. It looks like 
Cayenne pepper, and has a pleasant acid taste, 
They also dry many of them as raisins, and use 
much grape-syrup. A pound of grapes sells for 
a halfpenny. I have alieady mentioned the 
*rhuwash,’ or rhubarb, of Cabool: it growa 
spontaneously under the snowy hills of Pugh. 
man; and Cabool has a great celebrity from 
producing it. The natives believe it exceed. 
ingly wholesome, and use it both raw and 
cooked as vegetables. They tell an anecdote 
of some Indian doctors, who practised for a 
short time at Cabool, and waited for the fruit 
season, when the people would probably be 
unhealthy. Seeing this rhubarb in May and 
June, these members of the faculty abruptly 
left the country, pronouncing it a specific for 
the catalogue of Cabool diseases. This, at all 
events, proves it to be considered a healthy 
article of food. When the rhubarb is brought 
to market, the stalks are about a foot long, and 
the leaves are just budding. They are red; 
the stalk is white: when it first appears above 
ground, it has a sweet taste like milk, and will 
not bear carriage. As it grows older, it gets 
strong, stones being piled round to protect it 
from the sun. The root of the plant is not 
used as medicine. ‘There are no date-trees in 
Cabool, though they are to be found both east 
ind west of it—at Candahar and Peshawur. 
There the people are ignorant of the art of 
extracting an intoxicating juice from them, as 
in India. Peshawur is celebrated for its pears 3 
Ghuzni for its plums, which are sold in India 
under the name of the plum of Bokhara; Can. 
dahar for its figs, and Cabvol for its mulberries 3 
hut almost every description, particularly stone 
fruits, thrive in Cabool, Fruit is more plen- 
tful than bread, and is considered one of the 
necessaries of human life. There are no less 
than fourteen different ways of preserving the 
apricot of Cabool; it is dried with and without 
the stones the kernel is sometimes left, or an 
almoud is substituted in its stead; it is also 
formed into cakes, and folded up like paper. 
It is the most delicious of the dried fruits.” 

In a garden (says Lieut. B.) * the Nawab 
and myself seated ourselves under a pear-tree 
of Samarcand, the most celebrated kind in the 
country, and admired the prospect. Great was 
the variety and number of fruit-trees. There 
were peaches, plums, apricots, pears, apples, 
quinces, cherries, walnuts, mulberries, pome. 
granates, and vines, all growing in one gare 
den. There were also nightingales, blackbirds, 
thrushes, and doves, to raise their notes, and 
chattering magpies, on almost every tree, which 
were not without their attraction, as reminding 
me of England. Twas highly pleased with the 
nightingale ; and, on our return home, the 
Nawab sent me one in a cage which sang 
throughout te night. It is called the * Boole 
bool i huzar dastan,’ or the nightingale of a 
thousand tales; and it really seemed to imitate 
the song of every bird. The cage was sur- 
rounded by cloth; and it became so noisy a 
companion, that I was obliged to send it away 
before I could sleep. This bird is a native of 
Budukhshan.” 
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Farther on, in the snowy mountains, ** there 
is a poisonous plant found, which is fatal even 
to a mule or a horse: it grows something like a 
lily; and the flower, which is about four inches 
long, hangs over and presents a long seed no- 
dule. Both it and the flower resemble the 
richest crimson velvet. It is called ‘ zuhr 
boota’ by the natives, which merely explains 
its poisonous qualities. It is of the Arum 
species. - . ° 

* In the valley of Cashmeer there are mov- 
able beds of melons which, in some degree, 
may be considered in the light of islands. The 
ingenious people of that valley spread a thick 
mat on the surface of their lake, and sprinkle 
it over with soil: it soon acquires a con. 
sistency, from the grass growing upon it. On 
the following year they sow melons and cu- 
cumbers, and reap the harvest from a boat ; 
and thus turn to account the very surface of 
the lake in their rich country.” 

So much for climate and produce ; let us 
view a Moollah named Khodadad, who lived 
and enjoyed this region :— 

** He stopped and dined with us (our author 
tells), but declared that, whatever might be 
our wisdom as a nation, we had no correct 
ideas of good living. He did not like our 
English fare, which was cooked with water, 
he said, and only fit for an invalid. Khodadad 
was a very intelligent man, who had travelled 
in India and Tartary, and was well read in 
Asiatic lore. He had also studied Euclid, 
whom his countryman, he said, nicknamed 
*Uql doozd,’ or wisdom-stealer, from the con- 
fusion which he had produced in men’s heads. 
He was not fond of mathematics, and wished 
to know our motive for studying them: he had 
not heard that it improved the reasoning facul- 
ties; and only considered the persons versed in 
Euclid as deeper read than others.” 

On the Oxus, and in Bokhara, the annexed 
relate to music and literature .— 

**At night, they move steadily forward at 
the rate of two miles an hour, and are urged 
on by a pair of tingling bells hung from the 
breast or ears of the favourite that precedes 
each ‘quittar’ or string. The sound is en- 
pinay | and cheerful ; and when their jingle 
ceases by a halt of the caravan, the silence 
which succeeds, in the midst of an uninhabited 
waste, is truly striking.’”’ (Is this the origin 
of our name of guitar ?) 

‘The Khwaju entertained me for half the 
night, by repeating and explaining odes and 
lines of poetry, more to my amusement than 
edification, for they were all about nightingales 
and love. It is curious to find so much said on 
this passion in a country where there is really 
80 little of it. It does not appear to strike the 
~~ themselves ; though some of their verses 

reathe a spirit which one might think would 
discover it to them, thus: 

* Ashiq shood ba gubree ki deen nu darud, 

Een kar kar i ishq ust dukhlee ba deen nu darud.’ 
€T fell in love with an infidel girl, destitute of 
Teligion. This is love, what has it to do with 
religion ?* Yet, after this, they marry without 
seeing each other, or knowing further than 
that they are of different sexes ; nor is this 
all—-a merchant, in a foreign land, marries for 
the time he is to continue in it, and dismisses 
the lady when he returns to his native country ; 
when both of them seek for other alliances. * * 

** The Toorkmuns, who occupy the coun- 
try between the Oxus and Bokhara, only 
differ from the great family to which they 
belong in residing in permanent houses, and 
being peaceable subjects of the King of Bokhara. 
About forty different’ ‘ robats,’ or clusters of 





their habitations, lay in sight of ours ; and we 
passed nearly a month in their neighbourhood 
and society without receiving insult or injury, 
or aught, I believe, but their good wishes. In 
our unprotected state this was highly creditable 
to the natives of Tvorkistan.” 

These deserts are accurately described :— 

“The belt of these sand-hills, which lie 
between Bokhara and the Oxus, varies in 
breadth from twelve to fifteen miles. They 
were utterly destitute of vegetation. There 
was a remarkable uniformity in their forma- 
tion ; the whole of them preserved the shape 
and form of a horse-shoe, the outer rim pre- 
senting itself to the north, the direction from 
which the winds of this country blow. On this 
side the mounds sloped, while the interior of 
the figure was invariably precipitous ; but loose 
sand will ever take its position from the pre- 
vailing winds. None of the hills exceeded the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet, and they all 
rested on a hard base. ‘The wind was high, 
and the particles of sand moved from one mound 
to another, wheeling in the eddy or interior of 
the semicircle, aud having now and then, par- 
ticularly under the rays of the sun, much the 
look of water ; an appearance, I imagine, which 
has given rise to the opinion of moving sands 
in a desert. The thermometer, which had 
risen to 100°, fell at night to 70° among the 
sand-hills ; and I have always observed that 
the vicissitudes of cold and heat are greatest 
among sand.” 

The great desert which separates the king- 
doms of Iran and ‘Tooran is somewhat dif- 
ferent :— 

*“* The whole tract presented to our view 
was a dreary waste of sand-hills, but by no 
means so destitute of vegetation and underwood 
as on the northern bank of the Oxus. They, 
however, occurred in the same succession and 
formation as have been there described: they 
were quite soft, but the sand was not dusty, 
and the camels slid down them with their bur- 
dens. Here and there we came upon a sheet 
of indurated clay, as if the sand-hills here also 
rested on a base of that kind. In these hollows, 
and on the brow of the hills, we found a shrub 
like tamarisk, called ‘kasura,’ also a kind of 
grass, or bent, called ‘ salun.” There were 
likewise two thorny shrubs, called * kuzzak ’ 
and ‘karaghan,’ neither of them the common 
camel-thorn, but on which the camels delighted 
to browse. There was no water throughout 
the whole march, and no signs of inhabitants 
but a ruined fort that had once served as a 
look-out from the Oxus. The Indian deserts 
of Jaysulmeer and Parkur sank into insignifi- 
cance before this vast ocean of sand. No sight 
is more imposing than a desert; and the eye 
rests with a deep interest on the long line of 
camels, as it winds its crooked course through 
the frightful waste. The simile of a ship in 
the ocean and a camel in the desert may be 
hackneyed, but it is just. The objects animate 
impart a strong interest to inanimate nature.” 

On this march they met miserable Persian 
slaves, who had been captured in Toorkmun 
forays, and were being carried with other plun- 
der to Bokhara; and Lieut. B. continues :— 

‘** In this march the desert was overgrown 
with brushwood, but the tract was entirely 
destitute of water ; and a few rats, lizards, and 
beetles, with here and there a solitary bird, 
were its only inhabitants. Some of the sand- 
hills now attained the height of sixty feet: but 
at that elevation they are invariably bare of 
all vegetation ; which, I suppose, cannot thrive 
in such an exposed situation. * * ® There 
was no turf, grass, or creeping plants; every 





shrub grew separately ; and the grass, which I 
before mentioned, was only to be found in 
clumps. The heat of the sand rose to 150°. 
and that of the atmosphere exceeded 100°; but 
the wind blew steadily ; nor do I believe it 
would be possible to traverse this tract in sum. 
mer if it ceased to blow: the steady manner in 
which it comes from one direction is remarkable 
in this inland country. * * * Camels are 
very patient under thirst: it isa vulgar error, 
however, to believe that they can live any 
length of time without water. They generally 
pine, and die on the fourth day, and, under 
great heat, will even sink sooner.” 

Our countryman speaks highly of Asiatic 
hospitality ; and laments that civilisation should 
so certainly substitute poor politeness fur this 
illustrious barbarism. 

Emerging from the sand-hills, the caravan 
approached ancient remains of the famous king. 
dom of Merve (erroneously styled Meroo by our 
historians); where their adventures among the 
Toorkmuns in their native state were extremely 
interesting :-— ; 

‘©The Toorkmuns are Toorks ; but they 
differ from the Uzbeks, and are entirely devoted 
to a pastoral life. There are several great 
tribes of the race, all of whom claim a common 
origin: we had seen the Ersarees on the Oxus, 
and were now mingling with the tribe of Saruk, 
beyond which are the Salore. Towards the 
Caspian lie the Tuka, Goklan, and Yumood, 
all of them great tribes, and of which I shall 
speak as we advance. Among our Saruk ac. 
quaintances, there was one individual who had 
passed his days in making incursions into Per- 
sia, and in his odious traffic had acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the language of that coun. 
try, which enabled me to learn the genuine 
sentiments of a Toorkmun robber. His name 
was Noornyaz ; and in his forays he had accom. 
panied the largest and smallest parties: he 
had, indeed, only returned with three captives, 
that had been secured by the small number of 
six horsemen. He described the manner of 
approaching Persia by slow and short stages, 
and that, after reaching the frontiers, they 
frequently hovered for days in sight of a fort 
to watch for a favourable opportunity of capture. 
If none presents itself, they made a dash in 
upon the fields in the morning, as the shep- 
herds and huasbandmen pursue their occupa- 
tions, and bear off with speed whoever they 
may seize. If hotly pursued, they relinquish 
a spare horse with which every two individuals 
is provided, and carry off the more valuable 
slave. In such a transient expedition, every 
thing depends on the fleetness of their horses, 
and the Toorkmuns accordingly bestow the 
utmost care upon them. My Toorkmun ac- 
quaintance said, that he was now preparing his 
horse for another foray, which consists in exer- 
cising him most severely after a long abstinence 
from food and water, which brings the animal 
to a matchless state of hardihood. They do 
not permit them to taste green forage, but cou- 
fine them to dry food, which they believe 
hardens the flesh. They sweat them till their 
fat entirely disappears, and of this they judge 
by the quantity of water which the horse 
drinks, since it is very small if his flesh has 
been properly reduced. The Toorkmun horse, 
with such a training, far surpasses in bottom 
those of Europe and Arabia; but he is a coarse- 
looking animal, and has neither the sleekness 
nor beauty of coat which we see in India or in 
our own country. Since the life and fortune 
of the Toorkmun are identified with the good- 
ness of his horse, we can account for the care 
and attention that he bestows upon him. The 
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little food to which he is inured enables his 
rider to provide with ease for his own wants: 
he carries the grain for the horse and himself, 
as well as bread and flour: in his advance he 
sometimes buries these in a well-known place, 
till he shall return from the foray ; and when 
the Toorkmun retreats into his native desert, 
he is thus supplied with provisions, though he 
may have been weeks from his camp, which he 
shares with the victims of his capture, whom 
he drags into miserable servitude.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








Beckford’s Italy, with Sketches of Spain and 
Portugal. Vol. II. 
(Conclusion.] 
TovucuinG the cathedral at Lisbon, there is a) 
memorable and miraculous legend, which, after 
being sumptuously entertained by the Abade, 
our author thus describes :— 

“ At length, however, all this tasting and 
praising having been gone through with, we 
set forth on the wings of holiness to pay our 
devoirs to the holy crows. A certain sum| 





more than ordinary ghastliness which cover the | 
chapels and cloisters, and from the deep con-| 


| 
trition apparent in the tears, gestures, and | 


I fancy no convent in Lisbon can be compared | 
with this for austerity and devotion.” 
We must now leave Portugal. ‘Towards the | 


drid, and gives an account of his excursion ; | 
describing many places since rendered immortal | 
in our history, such as Badajoz, Talavera, and | 
other scenes of Britain’s exploits and victories. | 
We shall copy out a passage or two almost at| 
random to exemplify this portion of the work :— | 

“ We dined at a village of mud cottages, | 
called Lubaon, situated on some rising ground, | 
about eighteen miles from Badajoz, whose in- 
habitants seem to have attained the last stage 
of poverty and wretchedness. 


attracted attention, laid hold of me the moment 
I got out of the carriage. I thought the cold 
hand of the weird sisters was giving me a 





| 
Two or three| 
withered hags, that even in the prophet Habak- | 
kuk’s resurrection of dry bones would have 


| 


enthusiastic tributes to the noble productions of 
art. Among other relics, the author mentions 
some, of prodigious sanctity, and not often 


ejaculations of the faithful who resort to them, | shewn to strangers :— 


* T was led (he tells us) into a low gallery, 
roofed and wainscotted with cedar, lined on 
both sides by ranges of small doors of different- 


end of the year, the author proceeded to Ma-|coloured Brazil-wood, looking in appearance, 


at least, as solid as marble. Four sacristans 
and as many lay-brothers, with large lighted 
flambeaux of yellow wax in their hands, and 
who, by the by, never quitted us more the re- 
mainder of our peregrinations, stood silent as 
death, ready to unlock those mysterious en- 
trances. The first they opened exhibited a 
buffet, or credence, three stories high, set out 
with many a row of grinning skulls, looking as 
pretty as gold and diamonds could make them ; 
the second, every possible and impossible va- 
riety of odds and ends, culled from the car- 
casses of martyrs; the third, enormous ebon 

presses, the secrets of which I begged for pity’s 
sake might not be intruded upon for my re- 
creation, as I began to be heartily wearied of 


having been allotted time immemorial for the! gripe; and trembled lest, whether I would or |sight-seeing ; but when my conductors opened 
maintenance of two birds of this species, we| not, I might hear some fatal prediction. To) the fourth mysterious door, I absolutely shrank 
found them very comfortably established in a|get out of their way I flew to the church, an|back, almost sickened by a perfume of musk 
recess of a cloister adjoining the cathedral, well} old Gothic building, placed on the edge of ajand ambergris. A spacious vault was now dis- 


fed and certainly most devoutly venerated. | 
The origin of this singular custom dates as | 
high as the days of St. Vincent, who was mar-| 


steep, which shelves almost perpendicularly | 


down to the banks of the Guardiana, and took 
sanctuary in its porch. There I remained till 


closed to me — one noble arch, richly panelled : 
had the pavement of this strange-looking cham- 


\ber been strewn with saffron, I should have 


tyrised near the Cape which bears his name, |summoned to dinner, listening to the murmur | thought myself transported to the enchanted 
and whose mangled body was conveyed to of the distant river flowing round sandy islands. | courser’s forbidden stable we read of in the tale 


Lisbon in a boat, attended by crows. 


These |I won the hearts of my muleteers by caressing | of the Three Calenders. The prior, who is not 


disinterested birds, after seeing it decently in-|their mules, and inquiring with a respectful | easily pleased, seemed to have suspicions thatthe 
terred, pursued his murderers with dreadful | earnestness their names and characters. Capi- | seriousness of my demeanour was not entirely 


| 


screams, and tore their eyes out. The boat and 
the crows are painted or sculptured in every 
corner of the cathedral, and upon several tab- 
lets appear emblazoned an endless record of 
their penetration in the discovery of criminals. | 
It was growing late when we arrived, and | 
their feathered sanctities were gone quietly to 
roost; but the sacristans in waiting, the mo- | 
ment they saw us approach, officiously roused | 
them. O, how plump, and sleek, and glossy 
they are!’ My admiration of their size, their| 
plumage, and their deep-toned croakings, car- | 
ried me, I fear, beyond the bounds of saintly | 
decorum. I was just stretching out my hand | 
to stroke their feathers, when the missionary | 
checked me with a solemn forbidding look. | 
The rest of the company, aware of the proper | 
ceremonial, kept a respectful distance, whilst | 
the sacristan and a toothless priest, almost | 
bent double with age, communicated a long | 
string of miraculous anecdotes concerning the | 
present holy crows, their immediate prede- 
cessors, and other holy crows in the old time 
before them. ‘I'o all these super-marvellous 
narrations the missionary appeared to listen 
with implicit faith, and never opened his lips 
during the time we remained in the cloister, 
except to enfurce our veneration, and exclaim 
with pious composure, ‘ Honrado corvo!” 

If all convents had been like that of the Boa, 
we should have imagined that the recent decree 
for abolishing religious houses must have been 
4 great blessing to the unhappy religious :— 

“This (says Mr. B.) is a true Golgotha, a 

of many skulls, for its inhabitants, 
though they live, move, and have a sort of 
ing, are little better than skeletons. The 
Priest who officiated appeared so emaciated and 
cadaverous, that I could hardly have supposed 
he would have had strength sufficient to ele- 
vate the chalice. It did not, however, fall 
from his hands; and having finished his mass, 
® second phantom tottered forth and began 





tana may be depended upon in cases of labour 
and difficulty ; Valerosa is skittish and enter- 
prising; Pelerina rather sluggish and cowardly; 
but La Commissaria unites every mulish per- 
fection—is tractable, steady, and sure-footed, 
and at the same time (to use the identical ex- 
pression of my calasero) the greatest driver of 
dirt before her in the universe. She is cer. 
tainly an animal of uncommon resolution ; and 
when tired to death by the slow paces of her 
companions, how often have I wished myself 
abandoned to her guidance in a light two- 
wheeled chaise! - ” ” 

** Whilst the muleteers were harnessing their 
beasts together with rotten cords, I took up a 
little old book of my pious host’s, full of the 
most dismal superstitions, entitled Espeio de 
Cristal fino, y Antorcha que aviva el alma, and 
read in it till I was benumbed with horror. 
Many pages are engrossed with a description 
of the state into which the author imagines we 
are plunged immediately after death. The 
body he supposes conscious of all that befalls 
it in the grave, of exchanging its warm, com- 
fortable habitation for the cold, pestilential soil 
of a churchyard, conscious that its friends have 
abandoned it for ever, and of its inability to 
call them back; to be sensible of the approaches 
and progress of the most loathsome corruption, 
and to hear the voice of an accusing angel re- 
capitulating its offences, and summoning it to 
the judgment of God. The book ends with a 
vehement exhortation to repent while there is 


yet time, and to procure, by fervent prayer and} 


ample donations to religious communities, the 
intercession of the host of martyrs and of 
Nuestra Senora. I can hardly conceive these 
scarecrow publications of infinite use in fright- 
ening three parts of mankind out of their 
senses, prolonging the reign, and swelling the 
coffers of the clergy.” 

A visit to the Escurial is painted in a lively 
tone, though interspersed, as is ever the case 





‘other, From the pictures and images of 


when master-pieces present themselves, with 


orthodox; I overheard him saying to Roxas, 
‘ Shall I shew him the angel’s feather ?— you 
know we do not display this our most-valued, 
incomparable relic to every body, nor unless 
upon special occasions.” ‘* The occasion is suf- 
ficiently special,’ answered my partial friend; 
‘the letters I brought to you are your war- 
rant, and I beseech your reverence to let us 
look at this gift of Heaven, which I am ex- 
tremely anxious myself to adore and venerate.’ 
Forth stalked the prior, and drawing out from 
a remarkably large cabinet an equally capacious 
sliding shelf — (the source, I conjecture, of the 
potent odour I complained of )—displayed, lying 
|stretched out upon a quilted silken mattress, 
|the most glorious specimen of plumage ever 
\beheld in terrestrial regions —a feather from 
|the wing of the archangel Gabriel, full three 
feet long, and of a blushing hue more soft and 
delicate than that of the loveliest rose. I 
longed to ask at what precise moment this 
| treasure beyond price had been dropped—whe- 
ther from the air—on the open ground, or 
within the walls of the humble tenement at 
Nazareth ; but I repressed all questions of an 
|indiscreet tendency — the why and wherefore, 
|the when and how, for what and to whom 
such a palpable manifestation of archangelic 
beauty and wingedness had been vouchsafed. 
We all knelt in silence, and when we rose up 
after the holy feather had been again deposited 
jin its perfumed lurking-place, I fancied the 
|prior looked doubly suspicious, and uttered a 
sort of humph very doggedly ; nor did his ill- 
humonr evaporate upon my desiring to be con- 
ducted to the library.” 

With this we close these delectable volumes, 
written with a feather little inferior in beauty 
and power to that just described—one, indeed, 
whose performances we are much more gra- 
tified to behold, though certes we could wish, 
as in John Gilpin’s case, when the latter is 
again drawn forth, that we might ‘‘ be there 
to see.” 
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The Civil Engineer and Machinist. Practical 
Treatises of Civil Engineering, Engineer 
Building, Machinery, Mill-work, Engine- 
work, Iron-founding, &c. Designed for 
the use of Engineers, Iron Masters, Manu- 
facturers, and Qperative Mechanics. By 
Charles John Blunt, and R. Macdonald Ste- 
phenson, Civil Engineers, Architects, &c. 
Division I. London, Ackermann and Co. 

Tue character of this most useful and valuable 





sions are drawn, can only with safety and eco- 
nomy be acted upon by their careful study and 
practical analysis. These considerations have 
given rise to this extensive and laborious under- 
taking, and under their influence it has been 
executed. The work will contain the elucida- 
tion of the principles and practice of the art ; 
and, by the inferences and reasonings naturally 
consequent upon such elucidations, afford a 
ready and efficient book of reference in all 


publication, the materials for which have, we, matters of difficulty or complicated character ; 
understand, been nearly eleven years in collect-| the working plans accompanying the work pre- 


ing, is comprehensively conveyed in the follow- 
ing passages of the preface : — 

** For the necessity of the work, the authors 
would state a reason which they are encouraged 
to believe amply sufficient to justify the under- 
taking,—the usefulness and importance of a 
comprehensive text-book for civil engineers, the 
higher order of mechanics, and for all manu- 
facturers, which shall exhibit the actual prac- 
tice of civil engineering, and its applications, 
affording minute detail and measurement ; 
working plans, in the strict acceptation of the 
expression ; accompanied by reports, estimates, 
and descriptive specifications, of character suffi- 
ciently extensive, distinct, and popular, to en- 
able the directing engineer and manufacturer 
promptly to arrange, and the operative engineer 
as readily to execute, a given work. And this 
will be effected by a lucid arrangement and 
classification of every known work and actual 
operation between which and the work in 
hand a parallel can be drawn and _ practical 
inferences taken. In these statements, a simple 
and perspicuous language, with an actual view 
of each case, will methodise and bring into a 
convenient, applicable, and economical form, a 
vast mass of information, now to be obtained 
only either by the extensive practice of a long 
professional life, or by a laborious, and too 
often unsatisfactory reference to voluminous 
reports of mixed character, scattered through a 
maze of books, rendering the reference in all 
cases tedious and inconvenient, and, to a vast 
number of most useful and practical men, alto- 
gether impracticable. An important peculiarity 
of the work is, that, in most cases of general 
business, it will spare the need of voluminous 
and costly drawings; the plates themselves 
possessing, to the engineer and mechanic, the 
invaluable merit of being the faithful, actually 
operative plans of detail; and bringing together, 
in a practical form, a circumstantial and work- 
manlike display of the present state of the art, 
and of all existing works of character and in- 
terest. ‘Co whatever system or course of study 
the civil engineer and machinist may owe their 
professional skill, or have hitherto devoted them. 
selves for the practical acquirement of the prin- 
ciples and practice of their art, they must often 
have found occasion to regret the great insuf- 
ficiency for the purposes of reference and of 
practice, both of the descriptions, the formule, 
and the illustrations, which have accompanied 
the subject under consideration. The desizn 
of the present work originates simply io we 
view of bringing the treatises which have been 
already published upon the subject more bene- 
ficially and practically within the grasp of the 
most valuable order of practical men than their 
present spirit and composition admit. The 
established fact of the science of civil engineer- 
ing being in its great truths and leading fea- 
tures purely experimental, offers the most co- 
gent and conclusive evidence that a faithful 
publication of the great and extraordinary works 
of this country must be considered a desider- 
atum in the art, inasmuch as the facts and the 
data from which practical and effective conclu- 





senting at the same t:me entire detail of every- 
day occurrence and necessity to the civil en- 
gineer, machinist, and general manufacturer.” 

The work will appear in divisions—one di- 
vision every six weeks. The present division 
contains Boulton and Watt’s portable steam 
engine, exhibited in twelve folio and imperial 
folio plates, equally beautiful and perspicuous, 
drawn and engraved by Mr. Blunt. When 
completed, the publication will contain upwards 
of five hundred plates. A more spirited and 
laudable enterprise, or one more fraught with 
extensive and permanent benefit to science and 
the useful arts, was never undertaken in this 
or any other country. 





Origines Biblice ; or, Researches in Primeval 
History. By C. T. Beke. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 336. 
London, 1834; Parbury, Allen, and Co. 

Mr. Bexkg, the author of a learned paper read 

befure the Royal Society of Literature, con- 

taining reasons for believing that the writings 
ascribed to Manetho are not authentic (see 

Lit. Gaz. Jan. 1834), has here given further 

evidence of his learning, research, and habits 

of original thinking; for, although most of the 
subjects discussed in this work have been often 
handled before, he has placed many of them in 

a light entirely new, and supported his opinions 

with much ability and skill. His fundamental 

principle is, that Scripture alone is sufficient 
authority for early Scripture geography and 
history (che chief topics of his book) ; and pro- 
ceeding on this ground, he asserts and endea- 
vours to prove that Shem, not Japheth, was 
the eldest son of Noah; that Nineveh was 
founded by Asshur, not Nimrod; that the 

Hebrew and Arabic Janguages are not of the 

Semitic stock; that Genesis was not written 

by Moses, but by different hands, long before 

he lived; that Padan Aram was not Mesopo- 
tamia; that Moses was not the author of the 
book of Job, from the very reasons which in- 
duced Dr. Good to ascribe it to him; that it 
was composed (probably in Aramean, and trans- 
lated into Hebrew) after the time of Abraham, 
became known to Jacob during his stay at 

Haran, and was brought by him thence into 

Canaan; that the Egypt of the Versions is not 

the Mitzraim of the sacred text; that the Gulf 

of Akaba, not the Gulf of Suez, is the Red Sea 
crossed by the Israelites, &c. &c. &c.; all of 
which positions are ably defended, and some of 
them proved (to us) satisfactorily. Parts, how- 
ever, of the work, where data are either very 
scanty or entirely wanting, being purely hypo- 
thetical, had better, we think, been omitted, 
since they have a tendency to raise doubts in the 
reader's mind on points where otherwise he 
would be convinced by the arguments used ; 
and it is surely unprofitable to go on adding 
conjecture to conjecture where there is no 
possibility of ascertaining the fact. We have 
been much gratified and instructed by the 
perusal of Mr. Beke’s work, which is written 
in the right spirit, namely, the search after 
truth, apparently unshackled by adherence to 
any preconceived system. ‘To lovers of ancient 


geography generally, but especially to Biblical 
students, the Origines Biblice will well reward 
a careful examination. ‘Though there is a page 
of errata, several errors in the Hebrew have 
escaped detection. Another volume is promised, 
which we shall look for anxiously. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Education.— Few subjects are of more importance to 
our country at the present moment than that of national 
education; and, as it occupies the public attention, we 
observe that the press, as usual, responds to the general 
feeling, and pours forth its suggestions, opinions, and 
intelligence. Among the works recently produced, the 
following will be found to possess much and varied in- 
terest: —1. Report on the State of Public Instruction in 
Prussia. Translated by Sarah Austin. Pp. 333. (Wil- 
son, London; Wakeman, Dublin; Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh ) A volume of infinite value in the consi- 
deration of the question. By what is done so admirably 
in Prussia, we may learn what it would not only be pos- 
sible, but easy, to accomplish in England. No system 
can be thought of without reference to M. Victor Cousin’s 
Repoit, thus perfectly rendered into our native tongue. 
—2. On Popular Education as a National Object, by James 
Simpson. Pp. 402. (Edinburgh, A. and C, Slack; Lon- 
don, Longman and Co.) Another able enforcement of 
the principle that national education is now an absolute 
necessity; and, beyond this, a very enlarged dissertation 
on the means of carrying it into effect. on natural and 
philosophical and practical views.— 3. Outline of a System 
of National Education. Pp. 350. (London, Cochrane and 
M‘Crone.) The counsels of a person who has read and 
thought much on the topic; like the preceding volumes, 
must be perused with advantage, as increasing our know- 
ledge in many particulars. 

Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, by G. A. Hansard. 
12mo. pp. 223. (London, Longman and Co.)—A very 
useful guide to the angler in Wales, for which, as soon as 
he has acquired the native tongue, he will be bound in 
gratitude to say diolch i chwi to Mr. Hansard. As our 
ysgnfelli are worn to the stumps by recent reviews of pis- 
catorial publications, we need add nothing more for the 
information of our readers. 

Beau Nash ; a Comedy, by Douglas Jerrold: No. XXTX. 
of Miller’s Acting Drama, Pp.61. (London, Miller.)—The 
play now performing at the Haymarket Theatre. The 
preface has a slap at kings, classing them with pick-poc- 

ets, which we do not consider to be in the best possible 
taste. ‘Though not one of the most successful of Mr. 
Jerrold’s compositions, it does no dishonour even to his 
acknowledged talents. 

Selections from the British Dramatists. Pp. 250. (Lon- 
don, Orr and Smith.) — A good gathering from our an- 
cient and modern dramatists, and very fit to be what 
it proposes —a companion to ‘* Dodd’s Beauties of 
Shakespeare, : 

The Beauties of Beaumont and Fletcher, by Horace Guil- 
ford. Pp. 132. (Birmingham, Wrightson and Webb; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall.) — A similar selection, 
but confined to two of our most admired authors. The 
passages are many and beautiful: every page, indeed, 
presents us something to read with pleasure. 

Ladies’ Botany ; or, a Familiar Introduction to the Study 
of the Natural System of Botany, by J. Lindley, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., &c. &c. 8vo. pp 302. (London, Ridgways.)— 
Botany is so be-mystified with hard names, various sys 
tems, disputed nomenclatures and «divisions, that we feel 
infinitely indebted to Mr. Lindley for leading us (as 
“‘Jadies”) so far in a plain and tolerably intelligible way. 
A multitude of plates, a clear text, and a most judicious 
and agreeable arrangement, render this introduction to 
perhaps the most innocent and delightful of all studies, 
truly acceptable. 

A Pre-existing State proved, §c., by a Layman. Pp. 44. 
(Wilson.) — We trust the author has ‘‘ proved” all he 
desires to his own satisfaction. 

The Fathers not Papists, or Six Discourses by the most 
eloquent Fathers of the Church; with numerous Extracts 
from their Writings. Translated from the Greek by 
Hugh S. Boyd, Esq. 8vo. pp. 448. (London, Bagster; 
Sidmouth, Harvey.) — This is a new and considerably 
enlarged edition of a very curious and interesting wor 
Without entering upon its polemical qualities, we may 
truly say that the scholar, the biblical and even the ge- 
neral reader, will find many things in its pages to afford 
entertainment and information. 

Praise and Blame, by C. Williams. Pp. 143. (London, 
Westley and Davis.) — A number of pretty little stories 
and anecdotes; each pointing a useful moral. Quite @ 
book for good children; and for children whom it s 
desired to impress with the expediency of being good. 

Hints on Human Conduct, in various Relations. Pp. 116. 
(Edinburgh, Bell and Bradfute; London, Duncan - 
Much good advice, which, if well taken, as it ought to 
be, would produce great benefit to social intercourse. 
We fear, however, that the world is readier to give than 
to receive in this respect: but those who will receive 
must be obliged to an author of a mind so sound and 
views so clear. 

Cuvier's Animal Kingdom, Part XLU.; Fish, Part 2: 
with additional Descriptions, &c., by E. Griffiths, F.R 
&c., and others. (London, Whittaker.) — This standa 
publication proceeds »s it ought to do; steadily in point 
of useful labour, and accurately in point of printing 
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good as any preceding; and we need not add another word 
of commendation. 

Uncle Philip's Conversations with Young Persons. 18mo. 
pp. 209. (New York, Harper and Brothers; London, 
0. Rich.) — A familiar and clear Exposition of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, addressed to youthful understand- 
ing; an excellent little volume for Sunday, or Sunday 
school, or Sunday cottage reading. 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith's Greece, abridged for the use of 
$hools, (London, Whittaker.)—The eleventh edition is 
a sample of criticism which cannot fail to please both 
editor and publisher; and as we find it very difficult to 
please every body, we are glad of this opportunity of 
doingso. The additions and improvements by Mr. W.C. 
Taylor merit far more than the common praise which 
jsall that can usually be given on such occasion. He has 
executed his task faithfully and ably. 

The Value of Time: a Tale for Children, by Mrs. Bar- 


nl 
formed ; and shortly after the principal canoe | came sick and faint from loss of blood, and sank 
had grounded, its unfortunate crew, busily | back exhausted in the arms of those who were 
occupied in endeavouring to heave it into|nearest him. Rallying shortly afterwards, the 
deeper water, were saluted with irregular, but | nature of his wound was communicated to him 
heavy and continued discharges of musketry. | by Mr. Moore, a young surgeon from England, 
So great was Lander’s confidence in the sin- | who had accompanied him up the river, and 
cerity and good will of the natives, that he | whose conduct throughout this disastrous affray 
could not at first believe that the destructive | was most admirable; the ball could not be ex- 
fire, by which he was literally surrounded, was | tracted, and Lander felt convinced his career 
any thing more than a mode of salutation they | would soon be terminated. When the state of 
had adopted in honour of his arrival ! But | excitement to which his feelings had been 
the Kroomen who had leaped into the boat,| wrought gave place to the langour which ge- 
and who fell wounded by his side, convinced | nerally succeeds powerful excitement of any 








well, Pp. 216. (London, Westley and Davis.)—A lesson him of his mistake, and plainly discovered to | 


pt aebrdines A ay uaa the value of the most him the fearful nature of the peril into which | 


kind, the invalid’s wound pained him exceed. 
ingly, and for several hours afterwards he en- 


The Hobart Town Almanac for 1834. (Hobart Town, he had fallen so unexpectedly, and the difficulty }dured with calmness the most intense suffering. 


Ross.)—Useful information of every kind respecting this he w 
colony. The population of Van Dieman’s Land amounted . E ° hi d ith lis wot } 
to 31,551, of whom 4800 were added in 1833, including 1% ncouraging his comrades with hh ice 


Wm convicts Ri wa i and gestures, the traveller prepared to defend 
delphia, Key and Biddle: pita a leh.) es himself to the last 5 and a loud and simultaneous | 
ourney is the Mrs. Trimmer of the United States, and Shout from his little party assured him that | 
> re see -—- —_ eS they shared his feelings, and would follow his | 
ind distinguished stialiattp. Woden, thantion, aieh es example. Meanwhile, several of the savages, 
we this volume, containing six of her most characteristic having come out from their concealment, were 
Se. anne our Bagich publications. It will do good prought down by the shots of the English ; 
aad (but Lander, whilst stooping to pick up a car- 

'tridge from the bottom of the canoe, was struck 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. jnear the hip by a musket-ball. The shock 
DEATH OF RICHARD LANDER. ‘made him stagger, but he did not fall; and he 

(We mentioned a fortnight ago, that one of the com- continued cheering on his men. Soon finding, 
panions of our unfortunate countryman at the period however, his ammunition expended, himself 
of his assassination had returned home; and we have seriously wounded, the courage of his Kroomen 
now the melancholy satisfaction of stating the parti- beginning to droop, and the firing of his assail- 
culars of that mournful event as collected from an eye- ants, instead of diminishing, become more ge- 
witness, and a party to the contest. It is a saddening neral than ever, he resolved to attempt getting 
tale, but one in which the public must feel a deep inte- into the smaller canoe, afloat at a short dis- 
rest.]—Ed, L. G. tance, as the only remaining chance of pre- 
Ricuarp LANDER and his associates entered serving a single hfe. For this purpose, aban- 
the Brass River, and began ascending it in doning their property, the survivors threw 
excellent spirits. With them were two or themselves into the stream, and with much 
three negro musicians ; who, when the labours difficulty, for the strength of the current was 
of the day were over, cheered their countrymen incredible, most of them succeeded in accom- 
with their instruments, at the sound of which plishing their object. No sooner was this ob- 
they danced and sang in company, while the served by the men in ambush, than they started 
few Englishmen belonging to the party amused Up and rushed out with wild and hideous yells; 
themselves with angling on the banks of the canoes that had been hidden behind the luxu- 
stream, in which, though not very expert, they riant foliage which overhung the river, were, 
were tolerably successful. In this pleasing in an instant, pushed out into the middle of| 
manner, stemming a strong current by day, ithe current, and pursued the fugitives with sur. 
and resting from their toil at night, R. Lander prising velocity; while numbers of people, with | 
and his little band, totally unapprehensive of savage antics and furious gesticulations, ran| 
danger, and unprepared to overcome or meet and danced along the beach, uttering Joud and | 
it, proceeded slowly up the Niger. At some startling cries. “‘The Kroomen maintained, on 
distance from its mouth, and on his way thither, this occasion, the good reputation which their 
they met King Jacket, a relative of King Boy, countrymen have deservedly acquired ; their 
and one of the heartless and sullen chiefs who lives depended on their energy and skill, andj 
rule over a large tract of marshy country on they impelled their slender bark through the | 
the banks of the Brass River. This individual | water with unrivalled swiftness. The pursuit 
was hailed by our travellers, and a present was kept up for four hours ; and poor Lander, 
of tobacco and rum was offered him; he ac-| without ammunition or any defensive weapons 
cepted it with a murmur of dissatisfaction, and | whatever, was exposed to the straggling fire, 
his eyes sparkled with malignity as he said in, as well as the insulting mockery of his pur- 
his own language — “ White man will never! suers. One incident which occurred in the 
Teach Eboe this time.” This sentence was flight deserves to be recorded. A white man 
immediately interpreted to Lander by a native named T , completely overpowered by his} 
of the country, a boy, who afterwards bled to fears, refused to fire on the savages who were | 
death from a wound in the knee; but Lander| within a paddle’s length of him, but stood up 
made light of the matter, and attributed Jac- in the canoe with a loaded musket in his hand, 
ket's prophecy, for so it proved, to the petu- beseeching them, by his gestures, to take him pri- 
lanee and malice of his disposition. Soon, | soner rather than deprive him of his life. While 
however, he discovered his error, but it was/in the act of making this dastardly appeal, a 
too late to correct it, or evade the danger which | musket-ball from the enemy entered his mouth, 
threatened him. On ascending as far inland | and killed him on the spot. The others he- 
4 sixty or seventy miles, the English ap-jhaved with the greatest coolness and intre-| 
proached an island, and their progress in the, pidity. The fugitives gained on their pursuers ; | 
larger canoe was effectually obstructed by the|and when they found the chase discontinued 
shallowness of the stream. Amongst the trees | altogether, Lander stood up, for the last time, 
and underwood which grew on this island, and| in the canoe, and being seconded by his remain- 
on both banks of the river in its vicinity, large | ing associates, he waved his hat and gave a last 
‘mbuscades of the natives had previously been | cheer in sight of his adversaries. He then be- 
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|subjects and British manufactures. 


ould experience in extricating himself from |From that time he could neither sit up, nor 


turn on his couch, nor hold a pen; but while 
he was proceeding down the river in a manner 
so melancholy, and so very different from the 
mode in which he was ascending it only the 
day before, he could not help indulging in 
mournful refiections; and he talked much of 
his wife, his children, his friends, his distant 
home, and his blighted expectations. It was a 
period of darkness, and distress, and sorrow to 
him ; but his natural cheerfulness soon regain. 
ed its ascendancy over his mind, and freely for- 
giving all his enemies, he resigned himself into 
the hands of his Maker, and derived consider. 
able benefit from the consolations of religion. 
The traveller’s arrival at Fernando Po, and 
the account of his death, have already been 
made known to the public. 

Various conjectures have been urged as to 
the probable cause of this cold-blooded and 
heartless attack. Some persons imagine that 
the natives had been stimulated to the perpe- 
tration of the disgraceful deed by the Portu. 
guese and South American slave-dealers, who 
have considerable influence in the country, and 
whose interests would unquestionably decline 
by the introduction into the interior of British 
Others 
entertain the opinion, that the natives com. 
mitted the assault in revenge for the loss of one 
of their towns, which, it is believed, was burnt 
to the ground by the crew of the Alburkah 


. 


| steamer, on her last voyage to Atta; whilst 


others hazard the conjecture, that the Brass 
people, perceiving that their lucrative carrying 
trade between the coast and the inland coun. 
tries would be annihilated if they suffered the 
English to trade with the natives of the interior 
in their own vessels, formed a coalition with 
the people of Bonny, whose interests would 
likewise be affected by the new order of things; 


(and that these men, aided by the savages inha- 


biting the country in the vicinity of the spot 
where the ruthless and cowardly assault was 
made, met together, and resolved on the de- 
struction of the unoffending Englishmen. 
From what cause soever it originated, this 
much is certain, that the attack had been pre. 
meditated, that the arrangements of the as- 
sassins had been made in a methodical and 
skilful manner, and that Brass and Bonny 
canoes were engaged in the assault. Those 
who have had the best means of knowing the 
character and disposition of the Brass people 
and their neighbours of Bonny, whose trea- 
cherous maneuvring can only be equalled by 
their insatiable rapacity, consider the last as 
by far the most probable hypothesis; and be. 
lieve that king Boy, notwithstanding his af- 
fectation of sympathy for the sufferers, and 
his apparent distress on beholding his friend 
and benefactor mortally wounded, was, never- 
theless, at the bottom of the plot, and had 
exerted his influence to bring that plot to 
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maturity, in conjunction with the malignant 
wretch who foretold the fatal catastrophe. Boy, 
having with alacrity joined the party on all 
former occasions when they ascended the river, 
and having obstinately refused to accompany 
them on this, strengthens the supposition, that 
he was well aware of the formidable danger 
which awaited them, but in which, it is plain, 
he had no ambition to participate. 


“¢ Tribute to the Landers.” 


Upon the subject of the enterprising brothers, 
the hapless fate of one of whom is thus af- 
fectingly told, it may be appropriate here to 
add a notice of another kind, viz. of the design 
of their compatriots at Truro to commemorate 
their gallant conduct. By a letter from Truro, 
we observe that in May, when the intelligence 
of the premature death of Richard Lander was 
received, a meeting of his fellow-townsmen was 
held at the Council Hall, at which Humphry 
Willyams, Esq., presided. After expressing 
their extreme regret, the assembly resolved :— 


*« To express its sincere sympathy with the sorrowing 
family, and its sense of the loss which science, commerce, 
and civilisation had sustained by the death of this enter- 
— traveller. Further, that the sum of 84. having 

mn raised for the purpose of presenting pieces of plate 
to Messrs. Richard and John der, and the altered 
circumstances of the case having induced the survivor 
generously to decline any participation in the fund so 
raised, and to request that the same might be appro- 
priated to some other memorial of the respect and esteem 
of his native town for his lamented brother, it was their 
opinion, that, if an adequate amount be obtained, a 
column should be erected in their native town to com- 
memorate the intrepidity of the two brothers, and that 
pt oe be made to the county to co-operate in their 
object. 


About ten days after, a second meeting took 
place, when the following address was presented 
and unanimously adopted : — 


** To the Inhabitants of Cornwall. 
«* The lamentable fate of the African traveller, Richard 
Lander, calls for some marked expression of public sym- 
thy and respect; and more especially does it behove 
Jornishmen to shew their esteem and sorrow for their 
adventurous countryman. Whether to testify this na- 
tural sentiment, or to declare our admiration at the 
energy of mind which raised the departed and his enter- 
prising brother from humble station to such enviable 
pre-eminence, or to evince that deep interest which every 
philanthropist and Christian must feel in all that con- 
cerns the civilisation of Africa, we are assured that there 
can be but one opinion as to the propriety of raising 
some lasting memorial of the travellers. The effects 
likely to result from their discoveries, followed up by 
such indomitable resolution as characterised Richard Lan- 
der, may be inferred from the melancholy circumstance, 
that this courageous man has, in all probability, fallen a 
victim to the suspicions of those concerned in the atro- 
cious slave-trade. But the grand object has been accom- 
plished, though great the cost; the path now opened for 
mercantile enterprise will make plain the way for civilisa- 
tion, freedom, and religion. ark, Denham, Ritchie, 
Clapperton, and Lander, have led the ‘ forlorn hope’ 
against the ingly impregnable fastnesses of African 
barbarism ; and though each has perished, the cause of 
humanity has been advanced. At once, therefore, to 
celebrate the progress of discovery, and to record indi- 
vidual! merit, it is proposed to erect a column in some 
conspicuous part of Truro, the birth-place of the Lan- 
ders, which, while it commemorates the melancholy fate 
of one brother, will render a just tribute to both. And 
to this end it is intended to apply the amount already 
obtained for a testimenial of respect of another descrip- 
tion; which sum, however, being inadequate, the com- 
mittee appeals to the liberality of the county, confident 
that contributions will be immediftely forthcoming, to 

render the memorial worthy of the occasion.” 


We are not aware what effect this honour- 
able and patriotic appeal has produced, but we 
should think that not only Cornwall, but the 
whole kingdom, will respond to it. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Owen in the chair.—A note from Mrs. 
Barnes was read, in which it was stated that 
that lady had brought up from the nest two of 
the smallest species of Jamaica humming- 
birds. They were so tame that at a call they 
would fly to her, and perch upon her finger. 


passage to England one of them was killed by 
the cage in which they were kept being thrown 
down in a storm; its companion drooped im- 
mediately, and died shortly afterwards. It was 
remarked that injury to the bird in conse- 
quence of such an accident might be prevented 
by the introduction of a gauze-net screen into 
the cage at some little distance from the wires. 
—Mr. G. Bennett read a note on the habits of 
the King Penguin Aptenodytes Patachonica 
(Gmel.), as observed by him on various occasions 
when in high southern latitudes. He described 
particularly a colony of these birds, which 
covers an extent of thirty or forty acres at the 
north end of the Macquarrie Island, in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The number of penguins 
collected together in this spot is immense ; but it 
would be almost impossible to guess at it with 
any near approach to truth, as during the 
whole of the day and night 30,000 or 40,000 
of them are continually landing, and an equal 
number going to sea. They are arranged, 
when on shore, in as compact a manner, and 
in as regular ranks, as a regiment of soldiers ; 
and are classed with the greatest order, the 
young birds being in one situation, the moult- 
ing birds in another, the sitting hens in a third, 
the clean birds in a fourth, &c. ; and so strictly 
do birds in similar condition congregate, that 
should a bird that is moulting intrude itself 
upon those which are clean, it is immediately 
ejected from among them. The females hatch 
the eggs by keeping them close between their 
thighs ; and, if approached during the time of 
incubation, move away, carrying the eggs with 
them. At this period the male bird goes to sea 
and collects food for the female, which becomes 
very fat. After the young is hatched, both 
parents go to sea and bring home food for it ; 
it soon becomes so fat as scarcely to be able to 
walk, the old birds getting very thin. They 
sit quite upright in their roosting places, and 
walk in the erect position until they arrive at 
the beach, when they throw themselves on 
their breasts, in order to encounter the very 
heavy sea met with at their landing-place. Al. 
though the appearance of penguins generally 
indicates the neighbourhood of land, several 
instances were cited of their occurrence at a 
considerable distance from any known country. 








DRAMA. 
HAY MARKET. 

Own Monday Mr. Vandenhoff essaved his powers 
in Sir Edward Mortimer (Iron Chest), but did 
not produce any striking effect. Mr. Ander- 
son's Armstrong did ; but it was from its oddity. 
Farren’s old Adam Winterton was what it 
should be; but, altogether, we can hardly ap- 
prove of the play — never very strong — in its 
present cast. 

Miss Turpin sang an old ballad in the sweetest 
style: it was a perfect relief to us, and worth a 
whole evening's entertainments. 


VICTORIA. 
Own Monday Mr. Knowles took his farewell bene- 
fit at this theatre, and we rejoice to say that it 
was a complete bumper; not only overflowing 
boxes, pit, and gallery, but inundating the spaci- 
ous wings of the stage behind the scenes. There 
is — let it only have fit opportunities to shew 
itself —a good and encouraging spirit in the 
public towards real genius and histrionic talent. 
The play was Virginius ; and Macready, who 
had generously volunteered his services, was 
pre-eminently great in the Roman father. 
Tears and plaudits rewarded his exertions in 
almost every scene. Miss Jarman was very 


rough Dentatus was ably personated by Knowles 
himself. After the farce of Kill or Cure, in 
which Mrs. Orger and Liston gave their effi. 
cient support to the cause, Mr. Knowles led 
Macready upon the stage, and warmly thanked 
him for his powerful friendship upon all occa- 
sions. He then addressed the audience in a 
manful manner, acknowledging all the kind. 
nesses he had received, and expressing a hope 
that his absence would be but of temporary 
duration. Thunders of applause marked the 
high estimation in which he is held; and there 
seemed to be but one unanimous wish that he 
should speedily return and find the national 
stage in a less disgraceful condition for the ex. 
ercise and display of dramatic talents of every 
kind, tragic, comic, and literary. 

On Tuesday, Hamlet was essayed by Mr. 
Cathcart, who exhibited considerable judgment, 
and followed, as far as his physical qualities al. 
lowed, his own excellent advice to the players. 
The tragedy, however, possessed too few at. 
tractions to induce us to desire to witness its 
repetition; though some energetic admirers of 
the performer kept up a row till they forced 
him to re-appear half an hour after the play 
was over, and thank them for their sweet 
voices. Meanwhile, Malle. Rosier’s capital 
Highland fling was attempted in vain ; but, at 
length, when allowed, the cheers with which 
she was greeted proved that the previous op- 
position was not personal to so clever and 
popular an actress. 

On Wednesday a débutante, named Miss 
Burridge, tried Angela in the Castle Spectre ; 
but is not yet ripe for the stage. 

When all was over, on Monday, we hear 
that Mr. Knowles was sumptuously enter- 
tained at supper by the manager and a body of 
theatrical and personal friends ; on which oc- 
casion several feeling and excellent speeches 
were delivered, and the toast was heartily 
pledged to his prosperous trip and happy re- 
storation to his native land. 


THE FITZROY. 

Here the real boreurs have been exhibited by 
Tom Gaynor, and other knights of the science 
of fisticuffs. As the pastime is held by some 
amateurs to be legitimate English, perhaps 
they were looking for engagements next season 
at the great twin houses, where every thing of 
a similar stamp has been practised and is pro- 
mised. 


OLYMPIC—FRENCH PLAYS. 
Durine the latter nights of these perform- 
ances, and since Perlet left us, his loss has 
been in great measure compensated by the ex- 
ertions of Mademoiselle Jenny Colon, who has 
run through a number of her most popular 
characters with much éclat. 





VARIETIES. 

No more Smoke. — Herr Bernbarit, a Prus- 
sian chemist, has invented the application of a 
chemical process to the ascent of smoke from 
fire-places, furnaces, &c., by which the sooty 
particles are immediately precipitated, and 
nothing but the heated atmosphere mounts the 
chimney. This important discovery must add 
greatly to the comforts of manufacturing places, 
and improve many sites now rendered almost 
uninhabitable by the smoke of large establish. 
ments. To steam navigation, too, it will be of 
infinite benefit, and remove the principal de- 
formity of that extraordinary mechanical magic. 

Vase to Mr. Arnold.—On the night of the 
opening the New English Opera House, the per- 








Their food was sugar and water. During the 


natural and touching in Virginia; and the 


formers in a body presented a handsome vase 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, the Most No- 
ble the Marquess of Westminster, and the Right Hon, Sir Charles 
Bagot, G.c.B. is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
ia the Evening, and will be closed on Saturday, August the 30h. 





Admission, 1*.—Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. i 


| 
pe tre 
O the ADMIRERS of the FINE ARTS, | 
and OTHERS connected with the SCIENCE of DRAW- |} 
ING. — The GRAPHIC MLRROR, solely invented and manu- | 
factured by Alex. Alexander, Optician to His Majesty, 6 High | 
Street, Exeter; to be had of Ackermann and Co. 9d Strand, 
London. Sketches from Nature, Profiles, Copying Paintings, 
Articles of Machinery, &c. are easily and correctly taken by 
means of the above Instrument. The difficulties known to exist 
in the Camera Lucida are entirely obviated in the construction of 
the Graphic Mirror, as it shews the image of the object and the 
point of the pencil equally distinct. These advantages, together 
with simplicity of ** adjustment,” ‘ portability,” and ‘* cheap- 
ness,” cannot fail of gain:ng it an introduction into the studies 
of all who wish to become acquainted with the art of Drawing, 
and to those whose ol)ject it is to sketch with ** correctness” and 
“ expedition.” 
“« The Graphic Mirror is a very ingenious and useful instru- 
ment." —Courier. 
** A very ingenious instrument has been manufactured by Mr. 
Alex. Alexinder, Optician, of Exeter,—the Graphic Mirror, for 
drawing in perspective.”—Slundard. 








AUTION.—The PATENT EVER- 

POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 
lowed to be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommended 
to the Public; but care must be taken iv purchasing the Patent 
Pencil (as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 
peri depends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 
made. 

To detect Fraud.— The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
Pencils having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid all incon- 
venience, the foliowing remarks on purchasing will insure them 
a genuine article:— See the Pencil has the name ‘ S, Mordan 
and Co, Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case. The 
proper Leads for replenishing the case have on each Box a 
yellow belt, with the word “ Warranted” on it, and a red sealing- 
wax impression, bearing the initials 5S. M. and Co.” | 

Shopkeepers in London and the provincial Towns would do} 
well to observe the above remarks, to prevent their being im-| 
posed upon, the Public being much inconvenienced in not being ; 
supplied with the genuine article. 





TH E UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 69 Cornhill, London, for Lives, Survivorships, 
Endowments for Children, and for the Purchase and Sale of Ke- 
versions and Annuities. 

Capital—£500,000. 
Patrons. 

Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. 
Major-Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B. 
Sir Ralph Rice. 
Colonel Sir Robert H. Cunliffe. 
Colonel Sir James Sutherland. 





Directors, 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.LS. Chairman. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Alexander Baillie, Esq. |Robert Monro, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, fea, John Rogers, jun. 1. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq.| Rees Goring Thomas, Esq. 

Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. James }huncan Thomson, Esq. 
William Kilburn, Esq. {Captain Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Treasurer.—Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 

Auditors. 
Crawford Davison Kerr, Esq- 
John Arnold Meilo, Esq. 
Timothy Wiggin, Esq. 

Bankers.—Sir James Esdaile and Co. 
Physician.—Benjamin C. Pierce, Esq. M.D. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Nind and Cotterill, 

The Directors of this Society have caused investigation to be 
made with great care into all the Institutions for Life Insurances 
existing in this country, and they trust they have been fortunate 
in selecting from each what, as a whole, will place their Esta- 
blishment on the most secure, judicious, and satisfactory footing, 
both to the Proprietors and to the Assured, 

The subjoined Specimen of Rates, being as low as is consistent 
with perfect seourity, wiil shew the advantages offered to the 
Public by the Universal, which further secures the interests of 
the Assured, by returning to them Three-fourths of the Profits. 

Table, shewing the Annual Premium for assuring 100/. 
on a Single Life. 











| Age. | Whole Life.| Seven Years.| One Year. 








4.8. d. £. 4. d, £.4. de 
as | 115 0 loge 018 2 
20 118 8 1 2 i S 
25 23 3 166 > 4 
30 2 810 110 4 184 
35 21411 113 9 112 5 
0 | 33230 sa & 115 4 
45 312 3 23 3 119 8 
50 e383 @ 1 215 1 i228? 





Rates for Joint Lives, Survivorships, &c. may be ascertained, 
by application at the Otfice. 

A Cort of Directors, attended by a Medica! Officer, will be 
held every Thursday, from One till Three o’Clock, for effecting 
assurances; and attendance will be given at the Oilice, daily, 
from Ten till Four o’Clock, to furnish information, to receive 
proposals, and to transact the ordinary busi:.ess of the Society. 

y order ot the Board of Directors, 





ROBERT CHRISTIE, Actuary. 
London, Sune 5, 1834 


O PARENTS.—In a Ladies’ School, 


which has been conducted during 17 years by the same 
Lady (the authoress of some approved works), and where there 
has not occurred one vacancy during the past 13 years, T'wo or 
Three Young Ladies may now be received. A Parisian Go- 
verness in the family, which is attended by the most eminent 
Professors in the several branches of Education, The house is 
three miles from town, and has a fine garden. 
The Address and ‘Terms will be found at Messrs. Bossange and 
Co.’s Foreign Library, 14 Great Marlborough Street; Mr. Ro- 
landi’s Library, Berners Street; and Mr. Viner, 233 Kegent Street. 





\ EWCASTLE INSTITUTION for the 
GENERAL PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS. — 
of the next Exhibition of the above Institution for 
the Paintings of Modern Artists having been necessarily Post- 
poned in consequence of other Exhibitions closing later than was 
expected, the 10th of August has been tixed as the last Day on 
which Pictures can be eg ee YSIDF, 7 
T. W. KEENLYS 7 : 

NICHOLAS WALTON, § Secretaries: 
Blackett Street, July 16, 1834. 








This day is published, a splendid and Righty finished 
ORTRALT of THOMAS FOWELL 
BUXTON, Esq. M.P. engraved by Mr. KR. P. Barlow 


from a Painting bv H. P. Briggs, Esq. R.A, Size of the Plate, |, 


Eieven Inches by Nine. 
Proofs, One Guinea; Prints, Half-a-Guinea. 
Published for the Proprietors, by Colnaghi, London; 
and Benson, Weymouth. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





July 1834 
Mr. Pinnock’s Nem Series of Explanatory School Books. 
HE following very useful and popular 
Works may now be had of Messrs. Holdsworth and Ball, 
Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London; and all Booksellers. 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

1. Pinnock’s Modern Geography and His- 
tory, with Maps and Plates, price 5s. 6d. bound in green. 

2. Ancient Geography and His- 
tory, with Maps and Plates, price 5s. 6d. bound in green. 

: Sacred Geography and History, 
with Maps and Plates, price 5s, 6d, bound in green. 

4. ———— Picture of the British Empire, 
comprising its Geography and History, with numerous Engrav- 
ings, price 5*, 6d. bound in green. 

5. English Grammar and Exer- 
cises, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. bound in maroon. 




















Mr. Pinnock’s New Series of Preparatory School-Books, in Litera- 
ture, Svience, and the Arts, at 1s, 3d. each, in stiff covers, or at 
1s. 6d. bound in cloth, viz. 

1. First Step to Knowledge made Easy, in- 
tended as a Preparatory Reader, in Two Parts, with Thirteen 
Engravings. 

2. Second Step to Knowledge made Easy, in 
Two Parts, with Thirty-five Engravings. é 

3. Geography made Easy, with Thirty-eight 
Maps, and Sixty-eight Costumes. A new edition. 

4. English Grammar made Easy, with Nine 
Engravings, 

5. History of England made Easy, in Two 
Parts, with Fifty-seven Engravings. 

6. Arithmetic made Kasy. 

7. Scripture History made Easy, with Nine 
Engravings. 

8. Ancient History made Easy. A Map. 


9. Modern History made Easy, with Tweuty- 
one Maps. 


10. Astronomy made Easy, with Eighteen 
Engravings. 

1l. Arts and Sciences made Easy, with 
Thirty-four Engravings. 

12. History of Rome made Easy, with Map 
and Two Engravings. 

13. One Thousand Miscellaneous Questions 
on Geography, Astronomy, and History, with Forty-two Outline 
Maps, intended as Exercises for Youth. 

14. Second Book for Children; or, Gram- 
matical and Conversational Reader. Intended as a Sequel to all 
Primers, price 9d. sewed, or 1s. bound. 


. 
slr E DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE, No. XX. for August, price 2s. 6d. 

Contains 
I. Irish Church C i » and the C fon Oath—II. 
Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles, Gent. Chapter 5. 
Cabo Tormentoso—I11. Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, No. 2— 
1V. The Rival Popes—V. Consolation—VI1. Poetry, and the De- 
cline of Poetical Genius—V11. Letters from Spain, No.3. An 
Execution—VIII. Curiosity—IX. Review: Napier's Peninsular 
War—X. Adventures in South Americ 0.3. The Prize—XI. 
An Address to the Protestants of England. on the Measures in 
progress respecting the Irish Church—XII. The Crisis—XI11LI. 
‘Twenty-two Lilustrations of Humbug—X1V.TheGoldsmith. An 
Indian Story—XV. Anthony Poplar’s Note-Book. 

Dublin: Printed for William Curry, Jun., and Co.; Simpkin 

and Marshail, London. Sold by all Bookseilers. 











HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
the ANCIENT GATES and FORTiFICATIONS to 
the CITY of YORK. 
By H. F. LOCKWOOD, Architect, and A. H. CATES, 
Architect. 
With Thirteen Views, &c. and other Il!ustrations. 
Royal Quarto, 18s.; Quarto, Colombier, India Proofs, 308. 
London: -'. Weale, Architectural Library, 59 High Holborn; 
C, White, Doucastes; and J. and G, Todd, Yorks 











THE NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YESHA, the MAID of KARsS, 
Author of ** Zohrab, the Hostage,” ** Hajji Baba,” &e. 


By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
‘A more animating and exciting story could hardly be con. 
ceived.”"—Quarlerly Keview, June 1834, 
ll. 
The Disinherited, and the Ensnared. 
By the Authoress of ** Flirtation,” &c. 
«« Tenderly, touchingly, exquisitely told; and, by the skill of 


the writer, the dénouement is concealed to the last page.” —Court 
Journal. <a 


Helen. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols, 

«If any one will, after reading ‘ Helen,’ turn to even the best 
of her old novels, he will feel that in all the more profound and 
permanently pleasing beauties of moral delineation, the artist has 
made marked progress.” —Quarterly Review, June 1834. 


Rookwood; a Romance. 
n 6 vols, 
** We expect much from this writer. He evidently possesses, 
nnocommon degree, the materials of success—a fresh and stir- 
ring fancy. His story never flags.”—Quarter/y Review, June 1834. 


V. 
Allan Breck. 
By the Author of the “Subaitern.” 3 vols. 

«« The most striking production of Mr. Gleig.”—United Service 

Journal, 4 
Second edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8¥0. 
Trevelyan ; 
By the Author of a ** Marriage in High Life.” 

*¢ The best novel, in many respects, that has appeared since 

Miss Edgeworth’s ¢ Vivian.’”—Quarterly Review, 


vil. 
The Captives in India. 
Ry Mrs. Hofland. 8 vols. 

«« The charm of this story consists in the description of the In- 
dian journey, the escapes and terrors endured by the lovers, and 
the springing up of an h under ci extra- 
ordinary interest.”— Atlas. 





VIII. 
The Conspiracy ; 
A Venetian Romance. 3 vols. 
*A stirring and entertaining book. We might almost fancy 
ourselves living amidst the scenes of terror the author so ably de- 
scribes.”—Courter. 


IX. 
The Black Watch. 
By the Authgr of the “* Dominie’s Legacy.” 3 vols. 
One of the most powerful and pathetic fictions which have 
recently appeared.” —Times. 


Xx. 
Our Town; 
or, Rough Sketches of Character, Manners, &c. 
By Peregrine Reedpen. 2 vols. 
“¢ The humours of a country market-town are here most amus- 
ingly depicted,”—Courier. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, | 
1 A GLER in WALES. 
By Captain MEDWIN, 
Author of “ Conversations of Lord Byron,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Hurlington Street. 
Orders received by all respectable Booksellers. 





Now ready, 
ALES of TLRELAND. 
By the Author of ‘¢ Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry.” 
Contents : 

1. Death of a Devotee. } 6. The Dream of a Broken 
2, The Priest's Funeral. 
3. Neal Malone. 

4. The Brothers, 

5. The Illicit Distiller. 
Small 8vo. with Six Etchings, by W. H. Brooke, 7s. 64. cloth. 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall, 

London; and sold by all Booksellers. 


— 
ILBERT GURNEY, 
Edited by the Author of “ Sayings ard Doings,” 
Will be continued in the New Monthly Magazine for August; 
which will also contain, among numerous other original oe 
The Democracy of England—The Infernal Marriage, by “yo 
the Younger, Part 11.—Records of a Stage Veteran— My Firs 
Duel—Incidents on the Hudson—Poetry by Mrs. Erol 
Hyder Saibe, an Indian Tale—Memoirs of Mrs. Siddenee 
County Ball on the Almack’s Plan—Martial in London— add 

Duncan and Mrs. Jordan—The Debtor's Experience (conclud 

—Monthly Commentary on Men and Things, Xc- 
Published for H. Colburn by KR. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


eart. 
7. Lachlin Murray, and the 
Blessed Candle. 





HORT’S (REV. W. J.) SCHOOL-BOOKS. P 
EW PANTHEON;; or, an Introduction 
to the Mythology of the Ancients, in Question and + 
swer. New edition, containing the Oriental and Northern My- 
thology, with Plates, 5s, 6d. bound. 
Introduction to the Study of Chronology and 


Ancient History, in Question and Answer, 4s, bound. 


Introduction to Modern History, from the 
Birth of Christ to the present Time, in continuation of Chrono 
logy and Ancient History. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. bound. = 

English School Dictionary of Select Words, 
intended to be committed to Memory, as well as for References 


With Heathen Deities, Scripture Names, Sc. 2s, 6d. bound. 
London: Longuien, Rees, Orme; Brown, Green, and Longman: 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES- LETTRES. 











The only complete pei in One Volume, price Ll. 8s. 
cloth boards, | 

EBRETT’S “COMPLETE PEERAGE 

of the United ee of Great Britain and Ireland. | 
ntieth mie edite 
_ IELLAM t OURTHOPE, Esq. 

'e* This etnies may be considered an entirely new book, | 
ok part having been scrupulously corrected after the most dili- 
gent inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly Drawn by 
Harvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute Heraldic | 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex. | 
tinct Peerage is now first added to the work. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J.andW. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 

Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock ; 8S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
footh; Hatchard and Son; R. Scholey; Hamilton and Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; 
£. Lloyd; ‘T. and W. ‘Boone; Houlston and Son; J. ‘emple- 
man; and F. ee 

Theological Library, Vol. V mI . 
With Portraits, price 6s. the I hird and Seeoeaing Volume 
(with general Index) o 
ISTORY of the REF ‘ORMED RELI- 
wes in FRANC 
EDW ARD SMEDLEY, M.A. 
Late Paice ot Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

#,° Lately published, Vols. 1. and 11, with Portraits, 

srice 6s, each. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Previous Volumes of the Theological ! ibrary =a 

1. Scripture Biography. By R. W. Evans, 
M.A, Author of the ‘* Rectory of Valehead.” 6s. 

9, Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Ras, M.A. Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s. Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 
Portraits, 12s. 

3. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Re- 
velation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shuttle- 
wath, D.D. 6s. 

Greek and Latin — with English olen iy the 
. W. Trollope. 


HE ILIAD of “HOMER, chiefly from the 


Text of Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating 
the Grammatical Construction; the Manners and Customs, the 
Mythology and Antiquities, of the Heroic Ages; and Preliminary 
Observations on Points of Classical Interest and Importance con- 
nected with Homer and his Writings. 

y the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Late of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. boards, 

2. Pentalogia Greca. Sophoclis CEdipus 
Tyrannus, Edipus Coloneus, et Antigone; Euripidis Phoenisse ; 
et Eschyli Septem contra Thebas. Quinque scilicet Dramata, 
deceleberrima Thebaide Scripta. Notis Anglice Scriptis illus- 
travit, et Lexicon vocum difficiliorum adjecit Gulelmus Trol- 
lope, M.A. 8vo. 14s, boards. s 

3. The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 
Cicero's Four Orations against Catiline. With English Notes, 
and an Introduction; together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of 
Sallust. By the Rev. W. Trollope, M.A. 2d edition, improved, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


4. Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epist. 
With English Notes and an Introduction, containing Rules for 
cents a Parsing Praxis, &c. By thesame. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 





Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 








SIR WALTER § SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS. 
Uniform with the Poetry and Waverley Novels, 
r . 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE 
WORKS, Volume the Fourth. 
fhis Volume contains the celebrated Memoirs of Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Charlotte Smith, Sir Ralph Sadler, Dr. Leyden, Anna 
Seward, De Foe, Lord Byron, &c. &e. 
The Illustrations, Portrait of Henry Mackenzie, and Scene by 
Allan, from Julia de Roubigné. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co, London; 
= all Booksellers. 
f whom may be had, 
Vol. I. containing Life of Swift. 
Il. Life of Dryden. 


III. . — of Novelists, Vol. I. 








Sir Walter Scott's “Poetry, new edition, in 
Vols. 


Waverley Novels, complete in 48 Vols. 


Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, in 8vo. 12mo. and 18mo. 


Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. XLIV. 
Captain Basil Hall's Fragments. Third 


Series, new edition. 


a] 7 AY ~ 
T HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
tit August is embellished with an Interior View of the New 
‘rary at Lambeth Palace, and a View of Southwick Church, 
near Brighton. It contains, among others, the following Arti- 
cles:—Mr. Beckford end his Italy—The History of Wines—‘The 
Record Commission, No. II. Valgrave's Parliamentary Writs 
painelo-Saxon Scholars—Antiquity of Churches in England— 
ne euce of Kishop Lowth—Memorials of Literary Characters, 
Na 1 Crabbe, Cowper, Barry, C. G. Cibber—Gleanings in 
mee History; Extinct Animals of Ireland, Swallows, Frogs in 
1 —— Ancient Tapestry—Carvings by Brustolini—The Phi- 
pay y of Dreams — Memoir of Lodge the Dramatist—W. Cax- 
x  oreapy at Bruges, &c. &c. With the Review of numerous 
; ew F ublications—Literary Intelligence—Parliamentary and His- 
geal Chronicle, and Obituary, containing Memoirs of General 

llys, Sir Edward Thornborough, Francis Douce, Esq. F.S.A. 

(with a complete Copy of his Will), Ke. xc. Price 28. 6d. 


Vv Also, price i6s. boards, embellished with 16 Plates, 
vd 1, of the New Series of the Gentleman's 


Published by William Pigkesing, Chay f:y Lane, 








THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
Just pee by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map and I}lustrations, 
DP scoveRiis in ASIA MINOR. 
By Rev. F. V. I. ARUNDELL, 
British Chaplain at Smyrna 
Including a Description of the Ruins of Antioch in Pisidia, 
and several other Cities. 


Il. 
Mr. Beck; ford’ 's Nem Work. 
n 2 vols, 8vo. 
Italy ; 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Kesidence in 
those Countries. 
By the Author of ** Vathek.” 
Now first published, 
Ill. 

European Colonies, 

In various Parts of the World, 

Viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
hy John Howison, Esq. 
Author of « Sketches of Upper Conaile: " 2 vols, 8vo. 
** All the leading teatures which pertain to the principal colo- 
nised portions of the globe, are severally treated in a luminous, 
résumé, and well-arranged manner.”—Literary Gazctie. 
Third edition, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
Additions, 2 vols, post Svo. 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Author of * —" Aram,” &ce 


Memoirs of Money Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
“ his Correspondence. 

By John James Halls, Eq. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits. 

“One of the most important works of the season, possessing 
the two-fold attraction of a book of travels in a highly interesting 
country, and the history of a man of first-rate science and enter- 
prise.” — United Service Gazeite, 


Vi. 
The Life of a Soldier. 
By a Field Officer. 
A Narrative of fe pew -seven Years’ Service in various Parts 
fthe World. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
«The Per ers life has been one of unusual vicissitude, even 
for asoldier. Itis an exceedingly interesting book.”’—Observer. 





2 Ee 


Second edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
Now first published. Edited by Lord Dover, 

Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 

**A copious store of curious and interesting anecdotes, wit, 
personal! story, and political intelligence, during George the 
Second’s reign.” —Literary Gazette, 

Vill. 

New edition, revised and corrected, with new and valuable 
Additions, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
Excursions in New South Wales, &c. 

Lieut. Breton, R.N. 
In the Years 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833; therefore, comprising the most 
recent account of the actual condition of these Colonies. 

«© We have seen no work on the subject of greater probity, intel- 
ligence, or value.”—Literary Gazette. 


1X. 
. 7 . 
Recollections of a Naval Life. 
By Capt. James Scott, R.N. 3 vols. post 
Containing Anecdotes of Raperese, the Duke of Welli ngton, 
Lord Nelson, Sir Peter Parker, Captain Napier, 
«« A work which every Englishman ought to pea "Morning 
Post, 
> > 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 120, is just published. 
Contents. 
1, Babbage’s Calculating Engine. 
: Mrs. Anne Radcliffe’s Poetical Works. 
3. Trades’-Unions and Strikes. 
- Cousin on the History of Philosophy, 
. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe: 
6. Kennedy me Grainger on the Tenancy and Culture of Land 
in Britai 
7. St. John’s Teavite in the Valley of the Nile, 
. Monypenny on the Scottish Poor-Laws. 
9. The Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. 
10, Tyler on Oaths. 
11. Dacre; a Novel. Edited by Lady Morley. 
12. Seminaries for Teachers, 
18, Tory Proceedings—State of P. sd lg Ministry. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in cloth, 
Published Aug. 1, forming Vol. 57 of the above, Vol. II{. of 


AVAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Published July 1, 
History of the Fall of the Roman Empire, 


(in 2 vols.) by M, de Sismondi, Vol. 
London; Longman and Co nd John Teslor, 
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WANOSTROCHT ‘Ss GRA M MAR R IMPROVED. 
ice 4s. neatly bound 


Pri 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
LANGU not with Practical Exercises. 
By N. WANOS 1 ROCHT, LL.D. 
Eighteenth edition, revised and c orrected throughout, 
By L.T. VENTOUILLA 
Professor of the French L anguage and isestataso to King’s 

College, London. 

London: Printed for J. Kichardson; Longman and Co,; T-. 
Cadell; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; Darton and Harvey ; 
Dulau and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Whit- 
ae and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Marshall; Cowie and 

=. iJ. ig Houlston and Seng B. Fellowes: 1. Wacey; and 

J+ Bobinsen, Liverpee! 





ee 


Price 8d. sewed, 
RITHMETICAL TABLES. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 
14th ettinn, with Additions, by THOMAS BOURN, 
«* This work contains, in addition to the usual Tables of 
Weights and Measures, an Account of the Coinage and Popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom; Scripture Measures; Jewish 
Weights; Jewish, Roman, and Grecian Coins and Monies; 
Tabies of Kings and Queens since the Conquest; Birthdays of 
the Koyal Family; Sovereigns of Europe, with the time of their 
birth and accession; Explanation of Astronomical Signs; Lengths 
of Miles in different Countries; Population of the World; List of 
Stamps for Keceipts, &c.; Table of Hackney-C — Fares; ‘Ta- 
bles to calculate Wages; Perpetual Almanac, 
Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and ‘Simpkin and 
Marshall. 





NEW ‘WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF « DARNLEY, " &e. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 314. 6d. 
HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN 
MARSTON HALL. 
By the Author of “ Richelieu,” &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Recently published by the same Author, 
Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt. of Ghent 
3 vols. posts vo, price 3is. 6d. 





On Tuesday last was published, in quarto, price 17s. 


TYHE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANS. 
ACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
1834, Part I. 
Containing the following Papers :— 

1, Prof. Daubeny on the Gases disengaged from the King’s 
Bath Thermal Spring in Bath —2. The Rev. W. Whewell on 
the Empirical Laws of the Tides in the Port of London; with 
some Reflections on the Theory — 3, Commander Ross on the 
Position of the North Magnetic Pole — 4. Mr. Woodbine Parish 
on the Meteoric Iron at the British goo um, and the celebrated 
Otumpa [ron of Kubin de Celis f. Faraday’s Sixth Series 
of Experimental Researches in Electricity — 6. Prot. Faraday’s 
Seventh Series of the same—7. Mr. Lubbock on the Theory of 
the Moon—8. Mr. Lubbock on the same—9, Mr. Lubbock on the 
Tides— 10. Dr, Philip on the Nature of Death — 11, Mr. Dollond 
on a Glass Lens for increasing the Magnifying Power of a Te- 
lescope without increasing the Diameter of the Micrometer 
Wires —12. Mr. Barlow on the Principle of Construction and 
General Application of the same—13. Mr. Pond on the new 
Zenith Telescope at the cae alata — 14, Meteorological 
Journal, July to manonnerss 














In sonal 8vo. Part II, Cantos 3, 4, of 


HE WONDERS of CHAOS and the 
CREATION EXEMPLIFIED. A Poem in Eight 
Cantos. 

Of Part I. the Morning Post says—* An epic and a poem of 
considerable excellence.” The A/henaum —* We are sorry the 
whole of the poem is not before us.” he Spectator —** Epic in 
its action, theological and philosophical in its objects and senti- 
ments.” The Sunday Times—* Not only a poem, but a treatise.” 
The Asiatic Journal—* There is much piety, taste, and ingenuity 
displayed.” The Court Journal—* Of the writer’s piety we most 
distinctly approve.” Weekly True Sun —** Scientific and inte- 
resting.” New Monthly Magazine —** The notes are beyond all 
praise.” 

Hatchard and Bom, Pieenaiity.—Petop 2s. 6d. 


M JISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in 
Third edition, proeet by THOMAS BOURN. 
l2mo. 4s. boun 


ENGLISH HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. 

Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 

Marshall. 











\EOG RA PH ICAL EXERCISES on the 
NEW TESTAMENT; describing the Principal Places 
in Judea, and those visited by St. Paul; and narrating many of 
the most important occurrences recorded in the Evangelical 
Histories. With Maps, and a Brief Account of the principal 
Religious Sects. 
By the late WILLIAM BUTLER 
Fourth edition, enlarged by THOMAS BOURN. 
12mo, 5s. 6d. boun 
Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 
llarshall. 








MR. GOULD’S DICTIONARY OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Dedicated by Permission to the President of the Royal Academ 
In a closely printed volume, price 12s. 6d. cloth, embellished with 
a View of the National Gallery, 


IOGRA PHICAL SKETCHES of 

EMINENT ARTISTS; comprising Painters, Scu!p- 

tors, Engravers, and Architects, from the earliest period to the 

present time, interspersed with Original Anecdotes. ‘'o which 

is added, an Introduction, containing a brief Account of the 
various Schools of Art. 

By JOHN GOULD. 
London: Effingham W ison, ( 8B Royal Exchange. 


Bent in canvass cloth, price 5s. the Pienk Viseoas of 


HE FAMILY TOPOGRAPHER; 

containing the Oxford Circuit, or Counties of Berks, 

Hereford, Gloucester, Monmouth, Oxford, Statturd, Salop, and 
Worcester, 





By SAMUEL TYMMS. 
Illustrated by Eight neatly engraved Maps. 
Published by J. B. Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street; and 
Messrs. Simpkig and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Of whom may be had, a few copies of each of the preceding 
volumes, price 5s. each, 
Vol. I. Home Circuit: Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
Vol. 11. Western Circuit : Cornwall, Devon. 
shire, on iL 3 Hampshire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire. 
. ILL. Norfolk Circuit: Bedford, Buck. 
-.... Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 


Vol. V. Midland Circuit, is in the Press. 





536 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
The August No. of 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 


contains, among other interesting Papers:—Researches 

in the East — Lieut. Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, &c.— The 
Campaign of Waterloo ically e d ( luded) — Sea 
Ports and Arsenal's of Great Britain—Leaves from my Log-Book, 
by Flexible Grummett, P.M., No. IV. — Sketches of the Cape, 
o. III. — Adventures of an Officer in the Brazilian Navy (con- 
Ss » it = ay 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





The Second Series of 


NORTHCOTE'’S FABLES, _ beautifully 


illustrated with 280 Engravings, from Designs » North- 
cote and Harvey, printed by Whittingham, Chiswick. Post 8vo. 
price 18s. 

“« This volume, considering merely its typography and embel- 
lishments, is one of the most chaste and elegant that ever pro- 
ceeded from the press of this country.”—Court Magazine. 

“A more tastefully got-up work we never met with; no de- 





tinued)—The E i 





o y 
moirs of the late Admirals Robert Murray, ‘Thomas Manby, and 
Alexander Wilson — Foreign Miscellany — Correspondence from 
the principal Ports and Stations— Recent and i ing Details 


rip can give any notion of the delicacy, richness, and beauty 
of these gems." — Literary Gazette. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





from our Fleet in the Mediterranean — General Correspondence: 
the Life of Sir David Baird; Mr. Theodore Hook in reply to 
Colonel Gurwood and the Quarterly Review, &c. — Reviews of 
Literary Works connected with the two Services— Editor’s Port- 
folio — Stations of the Army and of the Navy in Commission, 
Pp. ‘ A 


ppoi » dec. 
i Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





~ MRS. RADCLIFPE’S LAST ROMANCE, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price only 8s. bound, 


NASTON de BLONDEVILLE; 
or, the Court of ry Third: a Romance, 
y ANNE RADCLIFFE, 
Authoress of the “* Mysteries of Udolpho,” the ** Romance of the 
‘orest,” &c. 
Forming the August No. of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
Published Monthly, at only 4s. per vol. bound. 

This Collection, which is chiefly confined to the best works of 
fiction by living Authors, already comprises the principal pro- 
ductions of Mr. Ward, Mr. Bulwer, Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Theo- 
dore Hook, Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Lister, Mr. D’'Israeli, Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Gleig, Lady Charlotte Bury, &c.; and the Public 
are requested to observe, that the Copyrights of these works 
heing the sole property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in 
any other collection. 

Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley; Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinpurgh; John Cumming, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
vellers. 

In 6 vols. price 30s, cloth, 
HE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By I. D'ISRAELI, Esq. 
“The most i ing and judiciously chosen collection of 
anecaotes connected with political and literary history in any 
language.” —Times. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
2 vols. post vo. 18s. 
ELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY, 
in 1833. With Excursions to the Eifel, Wisbaden, Ba- 
den-Baden, Cassel, Hanover, the Hartz Mountains, &c. 
By Mra. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of “* The Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
nm Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Family Library. 
Now complete, in Six small Volumes, 5s. each, 


NIVERSAL HISTORY. 
By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, 
Lord Woodhouselee. 

As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the En- 
giish reader, except an enormous collection, occupying nearly 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact and 
elegant epitome—not prepared hastily, to meet the demand of 
the hour—but the result of the life-long thought and exertion of 
a most plished man of letters hardly, it is presumed, 
fail to be considered as filling up an important blank in the popu- 
lar literature of the day. 

@_° The remaining Volumes of the History of India are nearly 
ready, and will appear on the Ist of August. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 5s. each, a new edition of 


HE POETICAL WORKS of 
8S. T. COLERIDGE, Esq. 

‘This edition contains many new Poems, and is uniformly 
printed with the Aldine edition of the British Poets. 

«« The ¢ Ancient Mariner,’ ‘ Christabel,’ and ‘ Geneveive,’ are 
the productions of a truly poetical mind, combining original 
genius with a knowledge of the Muses’ art, and with a command 
over the collected treasures of the realms of Parnassus.” —Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 
ondon: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





Complete in ! closely printed 8vo. vol. of 1576 pages, price 3/. 
NCYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY; 

») Pp ga plete Di ip of the Earth—Physi- 
cal, Statistical, Civil, and Political; exhibiting its Kelation to 
the Heavenly ies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History 
of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. 

By HUGH MURRAY, F.RS.E. 
Assisted in 
Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace, 
Geology, &c. by Professor Jameson. 
Rotany, &c. by Professor Hooker. 
Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. 

With 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 
other Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. 
Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, Xc. representing the most remarkable 
objects of Nature and Art, in every Region of the Globe. 

*,* This Work is also now publishing in 12 monthly Parts, 

ix of which have appeared, at 5s, each. 
London: Longman, Kees, Urme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


PLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, No. CCXXV. for August. 








Contents. 

I. Life of Mrs. Siddons. By ‘Thomas Campbell—II. The Ce- 
sars. (Conclusion)—II1, The Cruise of the Midge. Chap. 6— 
1V. Results of the Triumph of the Barricades — V. Edmund 
Burke. Part 12—VI. Memoirs of M. de Ch briand. No.3 





NEW WORKS, 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
In post 8vo. price 14s. half-bound extra, and illustrated by nearly 
wc coate BA ' 


P#¥stoenomy founded on PHYSIO- 
LOGY. 


By ALEXANDER WALKER, 
Late Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at Edinburgh. 
« This is a very curious and a very acute performance. The 
subject of inquiry is one of great, peculiar, and general interest ; 
and the aathor has displayed much originality and laborious in- 
igation in its di ion.” —Literary Guzette 











Il. 

In demy 8vo. illustrated by several highly finished Lithographic 
Views, and a Portrait of the Author, price 14s. extra cloth, 
A Voyage round the World, 

Including Travels in Africa, Asia, Australia, America, &c. &c. 
By James Holman, R.N. F.K.S. 

«“* For this volume we cannot but anticipate a circulation as 
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